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The Week. 


MHE objections made last week by Mr. Springer to the vote of 
| one of the Nevada electors broke down, as a mistake had been 
made as to the nature of the disqualifying oftice held by him, and 
no further hindrance to the count occurred till Oregon was reached, 
when, there being two sets of returns, the case went to the Commis- 
sion, and was argued for the Democrats chiefly by Judge Hoadly, 
who had furnished the original opinion on which Governor Grover 
On Friday, Mr. Thurman being ill and confined to his 
house, the Commission proceeded to his bedside, and decided the 
matter there. Propositions to the effect that Watts was ineligible, 
and therefore only two electors were appointed, were voted down 
by eight to seven, while one declaring that the Cronin certificate did 
not contain or certify the constitutional vote of the State was 
unanimously adopted. The Republican certificate was adopted 
by the usual vote of eight to’seven. The “brief ground” of the 
decision is that under the laws of Oregon the Secretary of State 
alone had authority to canvass the vote, and that the Gover- 
nor’s certificate was of no consequenee; that the fact that Watts 


acted. 


was a postmaster at the time of his election “is rendered immate- 
rial by his resignation both as postmaster and elector, and his 
subsequent appointment to fiil the vaeaney so made by the 
Electoral College.” The decision in the Oregon case was the 


signal for a new Democratic caucus, a raily on the part of 


the filibusters, the appearance on the scene of two bills of Mr. 
D. D. Field to provide for a new election and for a contest in the 
courts, and threats by the Republicans that if the count was not 
allowed to proceed it should be finished by the Senate and by Mr. 
Ferry. But the debate on the Oregon decision took place on Sat- 
urday, and though a recess till Monday was carried after an objec- 
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| exhibit Republican horror over it, he w 


tion to one of the Pennsylvania votes, the proceedings, when the | 


two Houses came together again on that day, were more rapid, and 
the South Carolina case was soon reached. 
Mr. Thurman, Mr. Kernan had been meantime appointed in his 
place on the Commission. 
South Carolina, meeting probably for the last time and to decide 
what was really a factitious dispute, as even the Democrats could 
not deny that the State vote had been given to Hayes. The Tilden 
returns were in fact rejected unanimously. 


Next week the present Congress will have ceased to exist. 
Whatever character it has had has been given it by the House, and 
looking back at what the House has done, it must be said 
that it compares favorably with its predecessors. Elected as 
it was by a sudden and unexpected surge of popular hostility 
to the Administration. by a party which had expected its can- 
didates to be defeated, it was bardly likely to contain a large 
body of distinguished representatives, and, in fact, being made 
up to a great extent of raw and unknown men, was exactly 
the sort of House of which it would have been fair to expect 
ignorant legislation and extreme venality. Containing, too, an 
men only lately distranchised 
for having taken part in war against the Government. it might 
have been expected to show a great deal of blind partisan- 
ship. Yet it has passed fewer jobs than any Congress since the 
war, and has made the first attempt since that period to curtail the 
acknowledged extravagance of the Government, while the Southern 
wing of the House has displayed more moderation and ealmness 
than any other part of it. 


the first of whem was chietly remarkable 


enormous body of ‘ ex-rebels,” 


It has brought forward two Speakers, 


for the purity of his cha- 





Owing to the illness of | 


The Commission devoted Tuesday to | 






racter and his fairness; and the second of whom, having bet 
serection a doubtful repute as a politician, has manifested f 
an impartiality which has at least placed him above t! Usp 


of offering his rulings for sale. Much t has been | thie 
investigations instituted by the House, but they have ¢ 
fered from most enquiries whieh preceded th res 
few of the most important cases in unani 
ports, and if they have revealed a shocking amount of jobbery, thes 
have also given the reformers of the futur h 
information as to the nature and extent of the disease U 
called upon to cure. Finally, the present House has produced a 
considerable number of able men, Whose moceration and love 
justice as displayed in their preparation of the Electoral Bill, and 
Whose good faith, not only in submit x th t 
their followers to submit, to the decisions ot the Trib I, atte 
contest which all of their own party and 
other believed to have been decided by fraud, will ent { 
the gratitude of the country as long as it lasts 

On the other side of the picture, the House | exhibited a 
masterly ignorance on all subjects connected with finance, and t 
petty spirit of unenlightened economy which generally leads to mor 
waste than it prevents. The objeetion to the Holmans o 
system is not that they strike at lavish expenditure, but that they do 
not know enough to distinguish between what expenditure 
ful and what isnot. They generally attack official salaries and appr 
priations for scientific purposes. In the present case, we believe, 
they have gone even further, and, in order to make things have an 


economical look, have refused, in at least one very important instan 
to appropriate money to pay the jud 
dered. This is all wrong; but if the eandid historian is asked to 
Il probably decline, on the 


eround that in that case he would also have to give a Democratie 


groan over the correlative Republican practice of appropriating 
money to pay claims which, had they ever been brought into court 
at all, would have been turned out as fraudulent jobs. 

We believe that neither party in Congress is particularly desirous 
to have an extra session, but at this writing the state of the appre 
priation bilis is such that an extra session seems almost necessa 
The Forty-tifth Congress will show a marked contrast to the present 
body, and the Senate particularly, which has suffered so much de- 
terioration by the accession of Southern Republicans, will experience 


Of the new Senators, Hill of Georgia, Beek 


and Hoar 


] 


a change for the better. 
of Kentueky, Lamar of Mississippi, Blaine 
from the’ House, and bring with 

and a more than average share of legislative ability. 


are promoted 
reputations ready formed 
Harris of 


of the House before secession, and Kirk- 


Judge Davis has vet to 


Tennessee was a member 
wood of lowa was Senator ten vears ago, 
make a name in his new field, but perhaps is entitled to rank first 


in importanee among the new-comers The Southern element is 


not wanting in * brigadiers” or in ex-Confederate Congressmen. 
Mr. Bailey; Mr. Harris's colleague, is not cast in the same fire- 
automatic reconstruction 
Until the 


Louisiana and South Carolina vacancies are definitively filled, it is 


eating mould, and will be useful in the 


of the South whieh will go on during the next decade. 


uneertain what the Republican preponderance will be. It cannot 

exceed ten, and it is likely to fall short of that. Judge Davis will, 

er found voting with the Republicans than 

against them; but generally we shall be disappointed if party lines 

hold fast against the policy which Mr. Wa 
i 


by tl 


we apprehend, be ofte1 


ves will manifest, if we 


are not mistaken, first e selection of his Cabinet, and after 


s the South and the civil service 


wards by his attitude toware 
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Of hen the appropi on bills suffer for want of atten- | the claims have been accurately defined by a previously appointed 
t nor) re t bide their time. Among those whieh | commission—this well-settled practice has been departed from, to 
| ( e credit of p ne. j te for it the novel and extraordinary machinery which has 








resulted finally in a refusal to pay claimants whose demands have 


heen decided to be legally valid, and a proposition to hand the 





mey over to those who have no claim whatevel 















































Railwavs and Canals. with authority to report at The evidence taken before the House Sub-Committee as to the 
It has been printed in the Record. together ‘with , despatch of * troops” to Petersburg, Va., before the election gives 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams. ir.. who drafted it. It | @ fair idea of the careless, not to say reckless, way in whieh the 
directs the President to appoint a board of three eommis- | 2?™y was used during the canvass. It appears that a major and F 
envineers. “to enquire into the number. causes, and | twenty-six men were sent to the place at the instance of the United ? 
of prevention of accident oo railroads in the United States, States Marshal, Randall, who, however, was also—and here was ; 
of persons killed or injured thereby, and the most ap- the great mischief and scandal of the affair—the Chairman of the i 
do means of preventing the occurrence of the same.” They | Republican Executive Committee. In other words, the working 
re to make a general report annually to the Secretary of the | Republican politicians, from “Zach” down, had the use of the 
lreasury, and such special reports from time to time as the inves- | 2?™) and navy ecither for physical interference or moral influence 
tion of unusual aecidents may seem to eal for. Mr. Adams 0” their side of the struggle. Of the five persons whose names are 
explains that this board i modelled after the Inspectors of the | §!ven by the President in his message to Congress as the makers of 
British Board of Trade, but he doubts the expediency or legality the aftidavits on which his course in despatching the troops was 
of investing it with authority to exact reports of accidents or re- based, only one was a resident of Petersburg, and he now swears 
turns from railroad corporations, in spite of the urgent need of com- | That he never swore that there was any sign of lawlessness in the i 
plete and trustworthy statisties of the safety of railroad travel in City. The last breach of the peace in it of any note was an ordi- ; 
this somites. The nasa mav he conceded in time, he thinks. but | 2") drunken row in May, before the canvass began, in which 
the main thing is to turn the business of enquiry over to experts, only one person was injured. The election was perfeetly peace- 


to take it out of the hands of coroners’ juries or of the interested 
, and to ensure a public exposure of the causes of ac- 
Ife cites 


Railroad Com- 


cidents and a publie fixing of the blame where it belongs. 
the experience of himself and colleagues, the 
oners of Massachusetts. They have no executive powers 
whatever, but they indirectly exert great influence upon the com- 
panies by their recommendations, or by open censure where it is 
necessary, and they easily procure legislation to back up their 
views. No doubt State if not national legislation would likewise be 
affected whenever the proposed board should have occasion to sug- 
gest remedies in apportioning blame. When the bill reappears in 
the Forty-fifth Congress its success can hardly be questionable. — It 
creates no new office, does not interfere with State rights, and an- 
swers an obvious need. 

\nother useful and important measure whose chances are ruined 
for this session is the bill to provide for the further distribution of 
the money received under the Geneva award. The amount of 
this money is, in round numbers, nine and a half millions, and the 
bill was to send the whole matter to the courts for 
final settlement. To further it an examination has been made 


ful, and nobody seems to know now why the troops were sent. Let 
us hope we have seen the last of this vieious and reckless use of the 


publie force. 


In the midst of his packing up, President Grant has submitted 
to an interview with the agent of the Associated Press, and has 
reiterated more explicitly than heretofore that he does not mean to 
recognize either of the rival governors in Louisiana or South Caro- 
lina. The only recognition that would be of any service to Packard 
or Chamberlain would be to place the Federal troops at their dis- 
posal, and the President thinks * the entire people are tired of the 
military being employed to sustain a State Government. If a Re- 
publican State Government cannot sustain itself, then it will have 
to give way. If a remedy is required, let Congress, and not the 
President, provide it.” Our retiring chief magistrate, however, 
would hardly be in character if he were to leave so sound a_politi- 
cal testament without a flaw in it. When the agent went on to 
ask him what his reasons were for probibiting the South Carolina 
militia from celebrating Washington’s birthday, he said that “ the 
men who were going to parade were nothing except armed political 
bands,” the very rifle-clubs, in short, whom be had ordered to dis- 
band in the fall, and who had only made a pretence of disbanding. 


te np vl has wer » practice of he rovern! } j Ore - . ° . . . ° ; . 
hat has been the practi eo SRO STETRS OR Oe His proclamation was still in foree, and he might as well use it to 
. “ , aalina vith ones ‘Pol . vr awards fr : ‘ , ; 7 

in dealing with money received under awards from |p eyent a riot as to prevent violence at the polls or in the counting 
1] rm governments. It turns out that the pracnhec has of votes. He did not allege that any State or Federal ofticer 


s been to commit the whole subject to some legally con- 
tuted body, leaving to them the entire decision of the law 
nd the facts. Under the Convention of November 13, 1826, 
&1,200,000 was paid to the United States by England, which was 
handed over to Commissioners to distribute “among the claimants 
according to their respeetive rights.” In 1830 Denmark paid $650, - 
000, and by a number of suecessive conventions the United States 
“ul sums of money at various dates, from France (1831), 
from the two Sicilies (1832), from Spain (1234), from Peru (1841), 
1 (1249), from China (185%), and in every ene of these 
that the United States had the right to 


in South Carolina bad requested this action, or had expressed 
any apprehensions of a riot, or had furnished any proof that the 
celebration would differ in any respect from those which have taken 
place annually in the State; in fact, all concern about bis constitu- 
tional powers in the premises seems to have vanished after he 
onee “ got in” with his troops under cover of Chamberlain’s call for 
Federai support. So thoroughly has he been imbued with a sense 
of his funetion as “ Protector,” that only once, we believe, has Le 
ever been surprised into admitting that he went too far; and that 
was when he allowed De Trobriand to turn out members of the 
Louisiana Legislature. The South Carolinians, it remains to be 


listribute the more AS nleased his riol cenerall ine give i P A on sas t . P ° 
; ute the movey as it pleased, this right generally being given | caiq, were greatly excited by the prohibition, but submitted in view 
. i) ft} the Government exercised this rig in- . ¢ , 
i a ris: 2d, that the Government exercised this right in- | of the nearness of the 4th of March. Hampton counselled them to 
val v by distributing the money “ aeeording to the provisions of | 4 go in terms whieh emphasized the contrast between the ‘ Old 


the conventions, and the principles of justice, equity, and the law of 


Man” and Washington as constitutional rulers. 


nation 3d, that the conventions contained po provisions for — oe 
their distribution, so that this phrase only meant a distribution The last seandal in Reform politics is the nomination of Mr. 
+ those Whore ela extinguished by the conventions, | Lewis Payne as United States Marshal for this distriet, to succeed 
ided by the ordinary rules of la It appears that inthe Alabama | Mr. Oliver Fiske. Mr. Fiske’s commission docs not expire tiil 


Citet i much stronger case than anv of the above, because in it 


Mareh 18, but it is understood to be desirable for the friends of Mr. 
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Conkling to have possession of the office before that, and so the 
President bas been persuaded to appoint a suecessor just as he is 
going out of office. Mr. Payne appears to be selected as having 

been an active Cornell man during the State campaign of last vear, | 
while Mr. Fiske is supported by such Republicans as Messrs 
Choate, Seudder, and Carter, representing the anti-Conkling wing 
of the party. It will be recollected that Conkling was totally de- | 


feated at Cineinnati, and Cornell at Saratoga, last vear, and vet 


they go on making slates and fixing appointments just as if nothing 
had happened, while the Reform wing subsides into an attitude of 
dignified protest. Marshal Fiske’s case will perhaps be one of the 
first in which Mr. Hayes will be called on to show what he means 


by Civil-Service Reform. 


The agreement of both parties not to compel the production of 
Mr. Tilden’s bank account, nor the aecounts of the Republican 
campaign committee, has been repudiated by Mr. Tilden in a ietter 
to Senator Kernan, in which he indignantly denies that his bank 
account contains anything that needs coneealment. Ife declares 
that there is no item in it relating to Oregon; that he never autho- 
rized any expenditure in relation to the election in that State “ or 
the resulting controversies,” nor any “ promise or obligation or 
negotiation ” on the subject. He says that he is perfectly wiling 
to testify, but that “as to this arrangement now reported” he has 
only to say that he * can accept decorum and deceney,” but ‘not a 
fictitious equivalent for a mantle of seerecy to anybody else.” Pro- 
bably the country also “ean accept decorum and deceney,” and 
will eare less than the parties iinmediately concerned whether it is 
a ‘fictitious equivalent” or what it is, provided these wretched 
scandals ean only be brought to an end. 


The foree and the evils of partisanship have just been manifested 
in Philadelphia on occasion of the municipal election. Our readers 
will remember how few Republicans last November were willing to 
scratch the ticket or vote with the Democrats for the sake of de- 
feating a notorious corruptionist who had made himself the regular 
eandidate fer sheriff. In the contest for mayor which ended last 
week the Democrats did not formally appear on the scene, inas- 
much as they made no nomination, but supported Mr. Joseph L. 
Caven, a reform Republican of standing and ability. He had be- 
hind him the comparatively small body of Republicans who have 
been resisting for many years the extravaganee and frauds of the 
city government, and to whem the city will be indebted for its relief 
from rings as vile as ever plundered New York should suecess ulti- 
mately crown their efforts. ‘The vote was lighter than last fall, and 
apparently the Democrats did not muster their fall strength, or if 
they did, then Mayor Stokley’s re-election was chiefly endangered 
by the absentees of his own party. He won by less than tl 
thousand majority, but he won, and in the canvass of 1839 it wil 
in order for the reformers to show by how many million$ more the 
city debt has been increased. Already under this official in four 
years the tloating debt has grown from nearly two to more than 
eleven millions. One of the most amusing as well as bewildering 
features of this contest was the endorsement of Mayor Stoekley by 
some of the mest eminent citizens, whose names were appended by 
the columniul to a certificate of his character, composed with a 
sub-tropi¢éal warmth of feeling and of diction, and enumerating 
among the cancidate’s many virtues the low death-rate of the city 
during the Centennial season. Eminent Republicans were not 


ation. 





Wanting on the other side, but they did not advertise themselves so 
imposingly, and we have no means of knowing exaetly who am 
the Philadelphians were able to steel themselves at once against 


the appeal to Centennial sentiment and to | 


The week in Wall Street was again notable for the decline in 
the prices of stocks and bonds other than those of the United 
States, and for a general demoralization in regard to railroad 
securitiss, which at times verged closely on panie. Before last 
week the sales were almost entirely for the account of specnu- 
jators, but within the past six days a great deal of steek has been 





































































sold) by investors who at last have taken fright. It is) yn 


not strange that they have done. so. The heaviest de 
the week was in) Delaware and Hudsen Can ( 
Vanderbilt stocks, to wit, New York ¢ tral, Lake SI 
Western Union Telegraph The Delawar and HH 

) ] ot] | , , : _ 
Hears i tiie AUVAN (oi Litt }? \ \ \ 

were again begun in the co to ¢ minv to 
ca Whv a rec shi an Pe) 1 | ’ 
for believin that this movement i | 

trick, or that the eompany is unsound The Va 


} 


were singled out for attaek, and the greatest success was 

selling down New York Central, on the pretext that the « \ 
has not earned dividends paid in the last vear, that th 
dividends are to be reduced from 8 per cent. to GO per cent. pe 
annum, and that there is to be sueh contention over the will ot 
late “ Commodore” as will take the property, tempor Vat leas 
out of the control of William H. Vanderbilt. Phe first « 

explicitly denied; the second has not been noticed ; and th 

is rendered comparatively harmless by the faci that the Co 


long before his death transferred to his son William HH. tl Cl 


part of the securities designed for him, so that even if 
foucht over, the se cannot be the subjeet of contest. i »\ i 
management, Whatever may be the val ot 

various companies—whether greater er less than represe 
justly suffers from the poliey of cone r all 

tion concerning the companies trom the shareholders. TI 


value of the U.S. legal-tender note for one dollar ranged 
the week between SO.O489 and SO.0546. Silver fell to dS0d. in | 
don, and the gold value of a 412'5-grain dollar wo 


the close of the we ek SO.O358 


The general results of the Freneh census, taken at t] seat 
the last year, have not vet been publisded, and are looked for 
ereat interest. The future of the country, not only as regards 490: 


} 


many but as a European power, has an immediate ‘dependen 


what is called the movement of its population as shown by 1 
statistics Thus, France began the vear Is70 with a surplus 
84.206 births over all deaths, but, owing to the war with P \ ] 
the Commune, the next two vears were ¢ zed with an ext ‘ 
deaths i unhil to 548,283, and at the « Is74 ther Vil 

L balanee of 17,422 to be overeome. In 1875, of course, th 34 

Jie ely Wi} 1 ou but tl listurb ( oft th CRI s eaused 1 
the frightful destraction of males has not vet eeased. 9 Their nt 


ber is reekoned at 500,000, and it has still te be made up. In P86), 
and again in 1873, from 105 to L0G males died to every LOO females ; 
in the three vears, 1870-72, the proportion was E12, 120, and 17 to 


100. Noris nature seen to be making an effort to supply the de 


ficit, for still in Franee as in most civilized eountries 105 boys are 
born to every 100 girls. The total population ef France in 1873 


Was 36,260,922, against 36,855,178 ia P60, and n 





were fewer—{46,364 against Q48,526; but the ‘eel re had 
slightly inereased—-2.61 births to every 100 inhabitants against 
2.57—and the gain was chiefly in the country. The births 


in 1874 were 953,652. being 171043 in excess of thy deaths ; 


the marriages, 303,113, were fewer than in 1873 (321,232) 


and even in [869 (303,482). The tendeney in 1873 1 yan 
increase of marriages in the rural districts. From 1825 to 
Ince, inclusive, there were on an average 7.42. illegitimate } 


births to every 100; in 1869 the percentage was 7.48, in 1873 it was 


746. The Department of the Scine has naturally here a bad pre 
eminence, more thar nlarter of its births being illegitimate (25.72 
in 1860, 25.21 in 1873 Phe cities ¢ de of this department ) 

1029 per cent.: the rural population, 4.27. In all, there were 
70,600 of these castaways in 1873, and 43,895, or 62 per cent, fell to 
public charity in default of any clue to their parentage, Crreat 
changes must vet take place in education and the general diffusion 
of intelligence and sounder morals, and probably also in the d 


sion of property by inheritance, before France can exhibit a rapid 


and wholesome gain in population 
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PIE PROVISION FOR FUTURE PRESIDENTIAL DISPUTES. 


n't av the fact 
] ‘ ‘) } 

» ¢ { \ iit 
) ( ) 1 de 
) d become 
( ne and steadfast 
‘ | ve have not reel rye 1 eX- 
( eh rere (i | ii ny In by 

i ( ! i Ci nr} 

‘ ( f ( ( ne it was de- 
‘ ) «| | ep ling controvel as satis- 
f ) 0 tle it, but it has settled 
i ch weal | L with sueh serious straining of 
th a early to render it untit for further use. Evers 
one ee tl ifa lar crisis were to oecur it would be im- 
po it in t Che defeated party would not 
neoree tot experi t 1. Moreover, the settlement has 
been mace ! ( e¢ to the Supreme Court—not grave 
damage, perhaps, but grave enough to make it clear that we could 
ot felv resort to ita nin a like case This is, of course, to 
be re ted it dl I 1 @ reason for wishing we had 
not resorted to ‘ 1 Oc There are emergencies in the 
history of eve vernment when e ervthing must be sacrificed to 
the preset if peopl 1 in their institutions, and when the 
lo of revereng | or con! ele ne particul uw omen has to be 

treated like the loss of life sustained in a just and necessary war 
as de ) it ible If its participation in the late adju- 
lead l sal h ‘ 0 eof the S »] Co t, all that 
ean be | t . ) y pa for th } l ent of 
» Oo} L ¢ | ( »c% B 4 » recover its prestige 
mueh tl ‘ rll than the country could recover from the shock 
of avin i”) lent installed by partisan violence, or the degrada 
) ( f Presidents bidding against each other 

for th ot t ha and the -payers 

\\ ¢ tl ’ earel Vi { recurren¢ 
of Pres ( ) Pere 0 ys of doing this, to both 
of whi ( e recours 0 is to diminish as far as pos- 
ible t t 1 ¢ en | 1 poss lt (il uLCS On this 
subyed ana ‘ 4 h an l s possible the num- 
her of cor nei ied can give rise to such disputes. The 
Presidenes clearly, as it was presented to the two Houses of 
Con ( N ( ( too | to s commercial me Q Savy, 
handled Vv th ( lature I by the lawvers, ¢ by anybody. It 
is a si fp for wh the world bas until our time always 
been willil o fight, and has eensidered cheaply won by almost 
IV amo of bloodshed, and from contention about whieh the 
leading nations of the earth have tried to eseape by the (from the 
rationalistie point of view) absurd device of hereditary rule. No- 
thing ¢ ily has the sanie effect on the imagination. ‘To secure 
eve ) t chan of the highest executive otlice, or even a 
sm 1 getting it for some one, and thus establishing even 
the m claim on hés gratitude, the wisest and best of men 
Will ‘ other business or occupation, and put life, fortune, 
and often reputation in peril. Under a system like ours, whieh 
place f ithe arena to be striven for every four vears by the votes 


of a nation of 40,000,000, soon to bea nation of 100,000,000, it is abso- 


lutely essential to safety that it should be stripped of everything 


| itement of this contention, and makes the 


which increases the ey 
prize more attractive without increasing the efficiency of the office. 
Foremost among the things which do this is the arbitrary control of 
the Ci President and Senate. To 


have iolders dependent for their bread, or for 


i] Service now possessed by the 
sixty thousand oftice-] 
such secial considtration as the 


oreven to] 


a pertion of their income, 


office brings thei, on the re ta sidential election, is, as we 





Nation. 






| Number Hag 





e greatly the heat and fury of the contest 


have just seen, to inerea 


1@ part of unscrupulousness and recklessness in the 


conduct of it, to stimulate the disposition to corrupt means of de- 


accommodati 


mand eonciliation 
ihat 


cision, and to destroy the spirit of 


hee to the peaceful settlement of any dispute may arise 
( ( In truth Presidential election earried on under such 
conditions becomes something which in case of miscarriage no court 

ty ) mT reo and whj ist sarily and more and 
or Urloul Can Nanace Ma Woolen Must Necessaruv aua more ane 
more every Vear, as the country grows larger and the number ot 


ollicers multiplies, increase the probability of resort to revolutionary 
courses to gain or retain power. 
number of contin- 


\s regards the means of keeping down the 


" ‘ 
avout 


gencies likely to lead to disputes the count, it is impossible 
for those who regard, as we do, the refusal of Cong 
hind the returns” as the less of two necessary evils, 
to deny that the reeent formal decision to that effect is likely to 
politicians 
get hold of the electoral machinery in the various States. 


” 


ress to go * be- 


1 


face of the 
stimulate greatly the frandulent activity of dishones: 
who 
Now that they know thatifthey put the proper ‘ face” on their re- 
turns, and prevent enquiry or exposure by the State courts before 
the meeting of the Electoral College, they‘have nothing to fear at 
Washington afterwards, the temptation to doctor the State vote 
will of course be inereased. An act of Congress prescribes, for ob- 
vious reasons, the holding of the Presidential eleetion on the same 
day in all the States. 
state 


then voting so as to turn the seale in ease of a close contest. It is 


The object of this rule is of course to pre- 
vent any one Waiting for the result in other States, and 
easy to see that to permit any one State to lag behind the others in 
sending in its vote would prove a prclifie source of corruption. 
But the prohibition is completely evaded by the simple expedient 
Returning Board with funetions.” With 
the Presidential election does not really 


of creating a * judicial 
such a body in existence, 
take place on the day the people vote, but on the day the Board 
decides what votes are valid; and this latter day, as we 
in the ease of Florida and 
which the electors meet, so 


have seen 
the 

there shal! 
the returns. 
The Electoral Commission has decided that after that day neither 


Louisiana, is pretty sure to be 
that 


‘ behind 


day on 


be neither time nor opportunity to go 


the State legislature nor the State courts nor Congress can enquire 
into the regularity of the process by which they were produced, so 
that whenever the majority in any State wish to make the State 
heavily in a Presidential contest, and give it 


claims on the victorious candidate, they have only, as the law now 


’ 


vote weigh strong 


stands, to arm their canvassers with “ judicial funetions” and keep 
them figuring and deliberating for thirty days after the election. 
Various modes of meeting the diificulty—that is, of preventing 
State dishonesty in the election of the President, without saddling 
Congress with the duty of creating or supervising the State electoral 
machinery—have been suggested, and the subject is now likely to 
than ever. The remedy which has, per- 
haps, met with most favor is the sweeping away of the State ma- 
chinery altogether, and the election of the President by the direct 
popular vote of the whole Union. We need hardly point out that 
this does not get rid of the Returning Board difficulty ; on the 
As matters stand, the influence which 
exert in the Presidential contest 
throw a certain proportion of 
College, but no more. Let 
eheat little, figure up a majority of 
100,009 or 1,000, the result is the But that 
the larger they made their State majority the more weight they 
would have in determining the result, it is easy to see that it would 
10t be long before the minorities of some States would totally dis- 
appear, and the whole voting population, and perhaps as many 
seem necessary, would be thrown in to swell the 
national majority. Down in the South, where the managers would 
control a great body of political ignorance and subserviency, we 
may be sure that they would not confine themselves to “ voting” as 
many negroes as the State contained; they would vote as many as 


receive more discussion 


contrary, it would increase it. 
Wellses and Kenners can 
is strictly limited. They can 
the entire Electoral 
much or 


the 


the votes of 
them cheat 


sume. suppose 


more as might 
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the canvassers might think desirable, and States like Georgia, instead | acceptance of a majority report to the House 








































of produeing a majority of 80,000, would produce one of 200,000 if | government of Arkansas, and gravely proposed 
need were, and no power on earth could examine its composition. subvert this government at é 


These objections, too, furnish the principle on which the remedy | own finding. After all this | 


must be based—namely, that it must restrict the area in which | been satirizing himself by ret et el . 
possible fraud can be carried out, and limit its effect on the general | berlain, by admitting the | 
result. The best embodiment of this is undoubtedly to be found in | duly elected, and by some entirely tr 


the plan suggested by Mr. R. H. Dana, jr., in the North American | pect that the revolution whicl 


Review, viz., the election of electors by Congressional districts; or | Missouri, and has ever since bet 
rather—supposing the electors to be abolished—the division of the | patronage, will soon be complete at the Sout il ' 
votes of Congressional districts of each State between the Presidential | dignant that Chamberlain, a straight: Ke 1} 
candidates so that each, instead of receiving the entire vote of the | is but the ghost of authority in Ss 1 | 
State in which his party had a popular majority, would be eredited | enjoy the empty honer till the tourt 

. ; t } 


with one vote of the State for each district he earried. Under this deseribe s the situation there so dispas 
system the electors might very profitably be dispensed with. At | must seem to the unhappy governor wl 
present they serve no useful purpose, and they furnish, as we have | the lureh little better than matict 
ECE r spe. 497 PAG} of Ah gin : aati hyp se 1 : 
recently seen, an occasion f much sin and sorrow. rhey ean do In South Carolina the contest } 
no good in the existing or any probable state of publie opinion | the whole army of the United States weuld b 
which might not be done by a well-contrived machine, while they | the authority of Governor Chamberla | 
. . co ‘ , . | Wd pot sort t violence Song 
exert, and will hereafter exert more than ever, an exciting influence | have resolved hot to resort to Violen 
resistanee Much More formidabie ana elle 


on the guilty and restless spirits of Benedict Arnold and Judas 


. stration. Thev have refused to pay their Stat . 
— be useless to sell out their proper I 
. unless Chamberlain can compel the « ‘ 
GENERAL GRANT'S POLITICAL CAREER. utterly useless for him to expect tot 
length of time. ‘This state ef affairs must t t 
N° satirist of the Administration now expiring can ever hope to | abandonment of all efforts by Governor ¢ 
4 compete with President Grant himself. His loyalty to his himself in the exereise of the gul 


2. 8 9 . e ° ° 7 oS ul " ro na.” 
“friends” is proverbial, but his treachery to his apologists has, of South Carolin 


during the past eight years, been simply shocking. A curious per- There is littl doubt that thes l rere 
versity has made him disappoint every reasonable expectation which:) concerning the 


they based upon his promises, and confute every defence of his cha) | Grant’s reputation for sagacity 
racter for integrity and statesmansbip which they laboriously eon- | wanted to believe him: an able civiliar 
structed. He took office with a significant declaration that he | a confession of the utter failure of his 8 


would have no “ policy ” distinct from the will of the country, and | clear-sightedness now may be consider 

in less than a year he was lobbying to secure the ratification of the | tifying experience, or of the facet th 

treaty negotiated by Babeock with Baez without the authority, or | and has the advantage commonly ascribed to the look hs 
even knowledge, of the State Department ; and, when defeated, he | as it may, he is evidently impressed witl t 

was so far from promptly dismissing the project of annexing San | something which the whole army of t i § 

Domingo that in his latest message he has recurred toit witha kind | complish. Nothing could, indeed, be 

of mulish fondness. Almost his earliest act was to intercept the | whose capacity for politics, in the | 





pardons which President Johnson had just sent out to convicted | purely military limitation. hen the vulga 
whiskey-thieves ; and it is now probable that among his very last | ing the laws and ke ce Will ) 

will be the release, beyond the chance of President Hayes’s inter- | what resource is there left?) How shall ‘M 
ference, of the only “ guilty man” of the Bristow convictions whose | plan” or the tax-payers’ plan if t! 

“escape” has not already been provided for. He shortly after- | and if the national authority be 


wards invented a new solution of the Indian question by means of | nothing to be done but to let the sham give 
missionaries whose calling would be a guaranty of their official | let those keep who have the power: tos 

purity, and then he displaced a Methodist minister appointed by | must, the retreat of the carpet-baggers | 
Secretary Cox on the recommendation of the Missionary Board, in | drawal of the Federal forces: and to see w 

favor of a protégé of “ Zach” Chandler’s, also a Methodist minister, the blaeks deprived of a suprema 





but who had fallen into disgrace with his own Society and been dis- | it was dangerous to society 
charged from its employ and gone into polities. After this, and There would be a certain vanity in any printed commentary on 
after he had got rid of Secretary Cox in the interest of MeGarrahan’s | General Grant's civil career, if it stood alone and s all the eares 
diseredited claim, he appointed the Civil Service Commission in the | he had to show. Looked at by itself it is the eflo 
spring of 1871 and adopted its regulations in December, and stood | ignorant, easily-led man, averse to any society in which he would 
by Casey in the spring of 1872 after his exposure by a Congressional | be made to feel his intellectual inferiority, and incapable of 
committee, and renewed his appointment in the spring of 1873, and | persistent pursuit cf any policy, yet too self-willed to teke good 
accepted Mr. Curtis’s resignation next month, and invited Harring- | advice or remain long under its influence. But then, in dis 
ton while under indictment to one of his receptions in 1874, and this civil career, one has somehow to reconcile it with his milit 
meantiine presented his brother Orvil with the living of four lucra- | career, and to account, if one can, for the fact that so little trace i 
tive post-traderships, and ended by making ** Zach” Chandler See- | found in the former of the qualities which made the latter so ci 
retary of the Interior and allowing him to be chairman of the a success. The modesty, good sense, good fecling, an 
Republican Executive Committee for the Presidential campaign of trust which are brought out so strongly both in the lett 
1276. by Sherman and in the aeecount given by that off of his re 

As regards the South, he made a reputation for moderation by the | with the General have been strangely wanting in the P 
saying ‘ Let us have peace,” and in the fall of 1870 began toremove The keen and able judgment of men, in which all the b 
all Missouri officeholders in sympathy with the Schurz movement for of the army in the field found such constant support and 
the obliteration of war-lines in Missouri. He gave vitality to the | nition, was succeeded at the White House by a positive distrust of 





Durell-Kellogg usurpaticn in 1873. In 1875 he lobbied against the | ability and high character, and curious faith in shiftless toadies and 








The 


Phat « ceeeded in war should fail in « 





rprising. It is not ditfieult, it 
t { to an able despot. but we be 





choo pert ( m0 rT 
| by the faculties to bear on 
al ove bility eithe to moral 1 spon- 
) horro on thre ength or range of the facul- 
CS The quieknes 1 fecling the drift of opinion, and 
weighing the exact force of moral disapproval and in 

for it in ealeulating the result, whieh go so far to make 


in, are either usel ina general or would ruin him. In 


Ze t's ease the evil effeets of eamp life were ageravate:l 
s flattery and subservience ef his civilian followers. 
everything in his early life, more than most men have, 

him humble and self-distrustful. His fame as a soldier 


robably not have overcome his natural modesty if he had 


tt t LP Pase e did suppose at the close of the war, 
4 lathairs of a great state, no less than strategy, needed 
ce 7 ral aptitude for their conduct. Everything 


e that could be done by the press and the politicians to 
1of any such idea. He was taught to believe that any man 
ved in the war knew more about government than any man 
1e soldier who received Lee’s sword 


hing to learn in any field of human activity. His very 


Whieh was probably the result of a small range of social 
nee and of scantiness of knowledge on all the current topics 
ime—of entire ignorance, indeed, of the intellectual and 
ite of modern society—was set down as one of the signs of 
ted and far-reaching sagacity ; and the commonplaces, 


*by which a soldier tired of talk would 


of a subject he had not thought about and felt little inter- 


ere quoted like passages froin Job or from Burke. It i 
le that under these circumstances he passed rapidly 
If-depreciation to a self-contidence that was always over- 


| sometimes insolent, and that he at last got into the 
thinking that his approval or friendship was sufficient to 
any obscure adventurer or poor raseal for the highes! 
in the state. In other words, the party has been more to 
* his failure than he, and the best atonement the eountry 
make to him for dragging him into polities is to forget the 
n which he figured as the friend of Shepherd and Murtagh, 
member only the glorious days in which, after much tribula- 
North found in him the truest embediment of the uncon- 
will, the courage never to submit or vield, by which, afte: 
t wars are in the last resort brought to a suecessful issue, 
Which both genius aid valor are idle. 


{ LAST LOOK AT THE COMMISSION. 


W asutncton, February 22, 1877. 
decision, in the opinion of all but fifty or sixty extreme 
principally Northern and Western men, practically brings 

1 the Presidential contest. The Oregon case, different as it 
y the same as that in the other two dis- 
he Tribunal have thus far be« 
enson to believe that Oregon will 
rk accomplished in the Supreme 
be admitted to be disappointing. It 
tl Comini 1 did what it was not intended to do, 
but it has certainly done what it was not expected to do, and in a 


not at all intended. When the time of the passaze of th 


Nation. 





Number Goo 


le ral Bill, the extreme Republicans and the extreme Democrats 
1 the measure as being certain to result in a decision of 
Iinitted to the Commission by partisan majority of 


ind disclaimed all belief in any one’s impartiality, maintained 

purely selfish isons the judges would use every effort to give unani- 
d ions: that their professional reputation was at stake; that it 

made no differen to them, with their high station and sccure tenure, 


hether Tilden or Hayes was to come in, but an enormous difference 
whether the judgments of the Supreme Court were again, as in the days of 
Taney and the Dred Scott decision, to be held up to ore-half the country 
rn ‘and ridicule. As it has turned out, however, the ex 


tremists were right. The contest has been decided, as they predicted it 


would be, by a majority vote, and a strict party vote, and, whether rightly 
or wrongly, the three Republican judges are denounced through half th 


NINTrV as j iders and abettors of a gigantic fraud. 


The disappointment which everybody must feel at the manner in which 


; 


the result has been reached was shared probably to the greatest extent 


by those who listened to the proceedings in the Supreme Cou 
and who knew what took place in the secret sessions of the Tribunal. 
When the Commissioners retired to consider the Florida ease elaborate 


} 


opin‘ons were either read or delivered from notes by each one of them, 





which it is much to be hoped will some day be printed, as those of the 
lo undoubtedly contain the grounds of the decision, which may 
» Commission’s report. In the Louisiana case, 


th 
howev ri hich was « mnsider 


‘kked for in vain in 
rol by many lawyers to be a much stronger 


case for the Democrats than the other, there were only half a dozen opin- 
ions given, the majority of the judges not committing themselves to any 
distinct view of the law and the facts. Had the Commission complied with 
the real meaning of the Electoral Bill and stated the grounds of their deci- 
sion, a very interesting question might possibly be settled—how Judge 
Bradley reconciled his decision as to ineligible electors in the Florida case 
with that in the Louisiana ease. In the first he voted, it will be remem 


bered, to admit evidence as to the ineligibil of an elector at the date 





of his appointment as elector (November 7) ; thus by implication d 
that if the evidence showed ineligibility at that date the vote could not be 

uunted. In the second, however, in which there was a clear case of ineli- 
gibility at the date of appointment, he decided that it made no diiTerence 
whether an elector was ineligible at the time of his appointment, provided 
he resigned his disqualifying office before the day on which he east 
his vote; that by so resigning he purged himself of his ineligibility, 
and could then by resigning -his office as elector create a vacancy, 
which might be filled by his own reappointment. This may be sound 
law, and so shrewd a lawyer as Judge Bradley would not be likely 
to decide it so without grounds, but bo grounds being given it looks 
on the face of the matter as if both decisions could not be right; and 
e that 


every single nominee for elector may be a member of Congress, a senator, a 


as if the second, involving as it does the possible consequen 


postmaster, or a Treasury clerk, was a virtual nullification of the Constitu 
tional prohibition. This decision, unexplained as it is, has given rise to 
ore scoffing and jeering among lawyers than any in the whole case, and 
was the foundation of the joke current in Washington at the time of the 
report on the Louisiana case, that Mr. Bayard had moved a resolation in the 
secret session of the Tribunal that no person ** holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed an elector,” and that this 
clause of the Constitution was voted down by eight to seven. 

Putting the matter as mildly as possible, the repeated political divisions 


f +} 
tli 


? 
Ol a 


e five judges were depressing. During the discussion of the Louisiana 
case a question arose as to whether two hours or three should be allowed to 
counsel on each side during a certain part of the argument. There was no 
principle invelved ; but it was obvious that the Republican members pre- 
f | the shorter time. The counsel engaged took little part in the discus- 


sion. When it was brought to a vote the presiding judge announced that 


the two-hours rule had been adopted ; but probably the record of the pro- 


ceedings does not make any mention of the fact that as the Commissioners, 
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a lled upon fo Vole inswered vent ¢ ; ane it appeared that they 1 bo sides hay ng the merit of solidity, would hh had { | feet 
s were as usual eight to seven, a ‘1 ‘ > which was more like a titter | an artistic form ean alone give It has always n the past 
é than anything else, ran through the room at the decision of the Court. bition of every great arzuet 
| ea us to ha been a dis} tion on the part of t my ! ions bv sf | | \ 
hbunal to adhere throug { the prin pee of x VO, St I t! i \ t pp ss } t 
? ly »>AlVe as ieW reaso! Lor wha thc is }») ssib] ] it f yor t! ! ~s 4) l t t 
\ Vv future enquiry into their reasons id have been perfect Pina \ I I \ 
em) ment of a stenographer, t had an accurate 1 l zical t 
of all th deliberat Ut ( nmMission vi might herea iv Jud ( W ! T i 
proved of great val to the students of contested election ca i rolt ise | I 
fhouch is not mary ff irts to allow anvbody to 1 Birt t t s n min LKXe 
their | te consultations, there y r n in this case for a departure intae n Mr. O% 
} from the rule, both in the magnitude of the questions involved and in the | forms; but when it is conspicuous by i 
importance of the discussions being understood and acquiesced in by | thing wanting in the | | presentat 
the whole country. [t is not generally known, but it is never- | Whatever may be the explanati 
theless a fact, that the Commission voted down a proposition to ft} bef i 
; employ a stenographer, and though the vote was not eight to seven, it was Th t in tl se | f 
t mainly supported by the Republicans. Again, in the Louisiana case, there } one or two persons, but as one shared, L think, bs \W 
; was actually no opport for its proper cansideration, nor sufficient | it. It was really a test of | 
; time to examine the a ies cited in counsels’ briefs. It would be | its fitness to reply toa sudden d ind upon 
5 interesting not only for lawyers, but for the public at large, to know how | been applied before in the history of the country : iW 
f Judge Miller reconciled his vote as to the lezal authority of the Returning | watched the proceedings must involuntarily ked t Ves W 
f Joard to act with a decision rendered in the case of Schenck rs. Peay, and | the bar would have stood th { t \ f rw 
reported in 1 Woolworth’s Cireuit Court Reports. In that case he was | on the whole the case was really as al v1 1 hy R 
on the bench, and cecided that a board composed of three members, | sel in charge as it ever would have b 


all of whom had been legally appointed but one of whom had not qualified, Optimists would answer this question Way, | : 





had no legal existence, and that titles given by it were void. This decision | but without any undue d t 
was cited to Judge Miller during one of the private sessions, but he gave | it is probably fair to say that: professionally \ 1 hay 


no explanation of the grounds ov which he reconciled the two; and now, | better case throughout a g 














d unfortunately, we shall never be abie to find out The case of Schenck | to try an experiment with the profession w } thi not 1 

: rs. Peay stands, and the case of the disputed Presidential count stands, but | profession or in any country s fu \\ steadily s 
he will be a very c] ver jurist who shall manage to extract a ratio decidvndi judges to the influ n of polities 
from them. | the bench from party caucuses and « rt s: by pack 

If the party divisions of the Tribunal and difficulty of ascertaining secure favorable d SIONS 3: by breaking down allt barriers t 

si what were the grounds of its decisions sapped the case of a great deal of its | by using even the Federal jud rv l t { try k 

: interest, other causes detracted from the interest of the argument of coun- | In power the party tov rt jucdes their ay {s 

; sel. Taking all the arguments in the Florida and Louisiana cases together, | i » su se tha Sosy I s 3s 1} 

a stranger who heard them would be apt to form a rather unfavorable |p: r judges w! iT It | ‘ 1 

p impression of the bar of the country. Here were assembled in one court- | too, and to any ene who takes ai sy tive terest 

t room and pitted against each other the best and most noted lawyers in | effects of such social and ad trativ res, MANY curious si 
the United States, and yet they made on the whole little more than a | of reflection might be suggested. If these changes have not on th 
respectable appearance. When the Florida argument began it seemed as | altered the relative positions of bench and bar, where didan eminent laws 
if this were to be a real cause ef/ebre, but when the Louisiana argument | like Mr. Jeremiah Black acquire the impr that t lo Way toe 
was over, the whole thing seemed like an undigested legal mass, wit t | an argument was to browbeat and inti eourt Before the yx 
parties to the action, without an issue, and without any means of dis- | of patronage had begun to have its effect on the judiciary, would five 
tinguishing the lay ts. No doubt a great deal of this was due | of the Supreme Court have divided t st ft x tive su 
to the shortness of th to the want of method in the proceedings | politically, or would they have mad ery effort, and es rifier 


of the Tribunal. In the Florida ease there was no visible distinction mad at a unanimous and non-partisan d sion? B ref profess 


between law and facts at all. Everything was argued together. and at the | a trade, would such arguments as Mr. Matt. Carponter’s, strong 


end it was impossible for counsel to know what sort of proof had been | doubtedly was, command t respect they 1 r of 4 were eX t 





offered by the objec tors, what rules of evidence | ad been a l pte l. or what a hich proression il stain 1 ird f i *. lial Ju Dai > have been 
evidence had been exciuded. The Tribunal permitted a long argument with | only lawyer out of those orig v suggested as Com rs to de 
regard to Louisiana on the admissibility of evidence of fraud ; but if the Fl to serve? Finally, if lezal « { i \ vhat they on 


rida arguments meant anything, they meant that the Democrats intended to | could legal oratory, in point orl Ss poor as most of that 
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show fraud in that State, and this having been decide ainst them, what was | brougl bef tI 

the object of going overthe ground again in another State ? In most cases a | 

lawyer knows beforehand what precise points’ he has to meet 2 iven ranrD . _ Tat 
3 | i Lil ral ( INS IN Giuh \ \ 


stage, and if he is surprised, generally has time given to prepare himself 
but in this case it was almost impossible to tell in advance what shape the | wins ’ mayo Ee 


° . ° , . a . le € «3 } + . ¢ + <¢ ]? ‘ } ‘ yf < I~ 
issue would thke, and once or twice lawyers suddenly feund themselves on resul ele s fot next he stag has ed a lively dis- 











obliged to address the court at length ou some point which ten minutes cussion over one of % fundamental principles on which the political 
F before had been allotted to other counsel to argue. Mr. Merrick, wl structure of the Empire rests ‘he Nat Liber ive still the strong 
; made one of the best speeches in th Florida case, was, I believe, in this party in t} House, but they has lost 21 seats 127 against 148 tn } 
plight. | last session : Fortschrttts fi has: lost. ¢ t secats—30 against 2%. 
But, taking all this into consideration, the arguments still left a good | The two liberal parties, tog rr with the ** Fraction Loewe-Berger.” oc 
' deal to be desired. There was no d enev of legal ability, t} se Was pying a round | t : e 140 vot to 
r thoroughly fought over at ev } but ere Wiis some Y 4 i S N t UN ‘ { 
4 almost all the arguments, 12) in what mig ; vs | \ : s du t 
They had little or no beauty of finish or form, and s lof t nallt ne whic! inderstanding is br 
what gives forensic oratory its chief charm It is not necessary to go | tween t Liberals the G ment, 1 tter will b 
back to ancient Rome for a model of classical style; in fact, it is mot | perted by t moderate Conservatives and 1 Deutsche 
necessary to go further than Massachusetts for an example. It would | The ( rnment is even likely to find its position 
not be difficult to have picked out of the generation of lawyers headed by | somewhat strengthened, as the Conservatives have gained 15 to 20 seats 


Webster and Choate a dozen men whose arguments in such a case ae this, though it remains to be seen whether it will be possible to bring these more 
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i | ( t i TI Ultramontanes 
} \ DD 1W 3s (9S o7 
} ‘ e ele 
} ! 7 ee] eV ¢ 
{ i rey ired 
tual sitn- 
) ‘ } ’ _ i l 
| ‘ 1 ~ ht 
! ( { ‘ herto purs { () 
i 
lal ise ' he elements which, from 
d dw the existing order of things, and, on 
{ ! if fact has driven a real manvt seek 
( ronment foll. We have the peculiar spectacle that, 
V \ i bd ¢ th p> ear Lutiously try ng to slacken 
D L red rad 1 is fast making headway, and, toa great 
( ne se and n close alliance But that is not all. 


Phi i in ¢ y explained by the old adage, Extremes meet ; but how 
re we ft init r the fact t} hose who live next door to each other 
| \ pref 1 to support their deadliest enemies in an ut 
d nd wa ither than lend a helping hand to their neighbors, though 
thy was nothing to be r gained or lost directly for themselves ? Let 
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tabbed itself to the very vitals by its late 


ul isured denu ' soft National-Liberals for having coneluded a 
com with Bundesrath on the Justizgesetze. According to the 
pr ' ns of its leaders in Berlin, they were quite sure that their un- 
bendis pposition to the illiberal notions and narrow-minded preju- 
di f the governments—especially with regard to the liberty of the press 
vould draw off a great many votes from the National-Liberals to them- 

| fi result of the elections proved how utterly mistaken they 

were. Nowhere did they find themselves stronger than they had been, 
while in many districts, which had thus far been their uncontested domain, 
no ele 1 was elTected (neither of the candidates having a majority of all 
the votes « id some of them they even lost at once. Yet, in spite of 
this popular verdict against their uncompromising attitude, they generally 
did not urge their followers to vote for their liberal cousins of a less Ca- 


tonian stamp, where these had to undergo a second contest with one of the 


common adversarit Their committees mostly resolved that they would 


refrain from acting as a party in these cases, leaving it to the individual 
judgment of every member of the party to vote for the National-Liberal or 
his opponent, no matter whether he was a Conservative, Ultramontane, or 
s il-Democt iow many of the seats lost by the National- Liberals 


unt of this maneuvre it is impossible to tell ; 


but there is no doubt that it has given the Furtschritispartet a fair claim 

on t rra de of the anti-Liberals 
As it is only six, or at the most ten, years since our political life as a 
nat one ought, perhaps, not to be astonished to find a consider- 
able part of the Liberals so little imbued with the spirit of what Bismarck 
“D litical po What is stranger is, that some of the govern- 


have acted upon the same principles as the Fortschrittspuriet. In 


Wiirtemberg the influence of the Government has been exerted in a very 


decided manner to throw overboard the candidates of the Liberals, but not 


in the interest of either of the other organized parties. It wanted to re 
place them by Wiirtembergers of its own selection, without any very 
anxious regard as to the rest of their party propensities. In other words, 
it was bent upon weakening the National-Liberal party in the Reichstag, 
wit it, however, manifesting a direct ahd decided hostility to all the 
nationalizing tendencie The royal Government of Saxony has chosen 
to pursue an extremer and more open course. Already, after the visit of 
the Emp it Leipzig last summer, strange rumors were floating through 
the r Phus, for instance, a very high official thought fit to express 
in the theatre, in an audible voice, the opinion that the enthusiasm 
with w he Emperor was received by the population, and the grand 
festivities prepared for him by the city, were ‘Sa blow in our face.” And 
now s the highest Government ollicials, as well as papers under the 


direct ! of the Government, have furthered the interests even of 
Social-D iwainst National-Liberals in a manner which ean hardly 
any longer be catled underhanded. On the other side, it is reported that 
the final su fa Social-Democrat in the very capital has made a deep 
impression upon the King. Though he is, perhaps, more jealous of his 
sovereignty than the Wi ff Bavaria, he had too large a personal share 
in the successes of the late war to enjoy very much the sight of the ship 


steering that wa‘ 


Nation. 


[N umber 609 
There the 


so firmly seated that the other parties hardly 


Still greater has been the fright of the Berlin bourgeois. 


Fortschrittspartei was 


ht it worth while to move at all. And now the Social-Democrats 


veared on the ste With tremendous strength, actually carrying 


have ay 





y 
t, and polling such heavy minorities in several others that the 
tiled to the 


geois Taust bestir himself well if he does not wish to be n: 
-Democrats 


counter th years hence. And nowhere have the Social 

Who now proclaim themselves openly and with great emphasis a ** revo- 
ry. party “—suffered any diminution of their strength, though 

one or two districts which they formerly held have been wrested 


from them by lashing up all the rest of the population to the utmost 
exertions, 

The same cannot be said of the Ultramontanes. In Bavaria they have 
polied a very light vote ; some make it out to be 80,000 or 90,000 less than 
at the last elections. One must not, however, think that they have gone 
over to some other party. The internal dissensions among the Ultramon- 
tanes have assumed there such a bitterness that the whole strength of the 
Sut though the two sets of 


infallibles are just now pulling each other's hair with such a will that the 


party could not possibly be brought forth. 


one rather rejoices over the bad success of the other, we must not hastily 


expect to see the crack widen into a chasm. They after all only differ 
about the means, and not about the end ; and if their quarrels should be 
vin really to endanger the party, there would come a quos ego from Rome, 
and it would probably be heeded. If we refuse to be deceived by appear- 
ances in Bavaria, we must confess that the party has thus far not lost an 
inch of ground ; so far as mere numbers are concerned, it may even report 
progress. Yet this increase of numbers probably does not indicate a last- 
ing increase of real strength. There are a large number of political non- 
descripts who do not deeply sympathize with the Ultramontanes, and yet 
are sick of the Culturkampf. Any breeze is strong enough to waft them 
irom one side to the other, and this time there have been many little agen- 
cies at work to make them alight on the wrong side. First among these 
stands the ingeniousness with which the majority of the Liberal press tries 
to make proselytes, not by convincing, but by calling names and kicking. 
No longer 
need we shun a comparison with the choicest and spiciest productions of 


Besides, the ‘* hard times” have 


The progress we have made in this respect is wonderful. 
the campaign muse of the United States. 
been a powerful lever in the hands not only of the Social-Democrats but 
also ef the Ultramontanes. Here they have operated with general pro- 
mises—an article, be it said to the honor of the Liberals, in which they 
deal even more cautiously than the Conservatives ; there they have ogled 


and in the second elections, or Stichiwahlen, 


they have cordially shaken hands with the Socia?-Democrats. 
tricts purely local grievances have served them as crutches, and in others 


with the Protectionists ; 


In some dis- 


Protestant Ultramontanism—by the way, a slowly-spreading disease—has 
joined hands with them. Taking all these momentary influences into ac- 
count, I think one is justified in assuming that, as I said before, the Ultra- 
montanes have about held their own. 

On the whole, the patriot of either of the liberal parties has little reason 
to be satisfied with the result of the elections, while the Conservatives, 
though themselves in the ascendant, have more to complain over than to re- 
joice in. The worst as well as the best thing in all this, however, is that the 
reflecting and candid men of all parties agree that the result of the elec- 
tions is far from indicating the true position of the people towards the great 
national questions. Those who are consciously striving to undo what has 
thus far been done towards the political nationalization of Germany, or to 
render the Empire dependent on Rome and the clergy, are now, as they 
have been heretofore, so small a minority that there would be no reason 
whatever to be afraid of them. They are a danger only because they draw 
an immense mass after them which has not the slightest idea where it is 
led. How this is to be remedied nobody is as yet prepared to say ; but 
from all quarters not interested in the status quo comes the emphatic 
declaration that it must be remedied, and that soon. Todo away with uni- 
versal suffrage ; to retain universal suffrage, but to weigh the votes as well 
as count them, by dividing the electors, according to property and intelli- 
gence, into six classes, giving those of the lowest class one vote and those 
of the highest six ; to supplant the direct election by an indirect one ; to 
lengthen the life of the Reichstag from three to five or seven years—these 
and many other similar propositions are thrown out. It will be time to 
report on them when the excitement of the moment has subsided and 
opinion has begun to settle down into some clearly-definable 
To American readers it may, however, be of special interest 


public 
| currents. 
that, so far as my knowledge goes, nobody has as yet thought of minority 


representat ion, 
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Correspondence. 


HAYES ACCEPT WITHOUT DISGRACE ? 


speetable Demoerat writes to us as follows: 





‘LT think that your paper is all wrong in savirg that R. B. Haves 
take the Presidency without disgrace under the sion of the Commissi 
X¥—— [a flerce Republican] thi ks with me. The g } to proceed 
ines in | lorida before the Kepu blican court, and the mandamus pro ‘eed 

vs, make it perfectly plain what the facts of the vote were. ‘There was no 
allegation of intimidation to becloud the matter. Granting, for the sake 


reument, 


that the decision of the Commission is fair and honest, and the 
Democrats are bound morally by it, | claim that honest and decent peop! 
have the right, if the Democrats have not, to warn off Hayes from a posi 
tion to which he has no moral right. 

** Where is the flaw in this argument? Tf you talk with Republicans, they 
alwavs wander off to Louisiana bulldozing or Oreg 
of either of these points beclouds the fact that Florida alone is conclusive 
as to the real result of the election ; and about Florida there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Lucius Tuckerman (who has been in Florida all winter) told 
me that he deplored the decision of the Comm : 
doubt of the facts in I Now, because the Commission has no power 
to look into these facts. and Congress has no power to do so, the moral 
obligation is no less on Mr. Hayes and the decent members of his party not 
to tuke advantage of so plain a case of fraud. The ease is much clearer 
than are (even vet) the allegations of fraud in New York in 1868, since they 
rest entirely on moral evidence, while in Florida the facts were proved in 
court. If the Republicans had really believed their charges of fraud in 
1868, they could have gone before any of the Republican judges and taken 
roceeding by quo warranto against Hoffman. Suppose they Aad done 
his, and had proved their case, would the Democrats have had a moral 
ight to the vote of the State in the Electoral Coilege 2 Would any decent 
nan have conseuted to be elected by such a vote? LT cannot believe it. 

‘* Now this seems to me to be ex rctly the Florida case, mutato nomd 
and IT am at a loss to understand why everybody does not see it in that 


light. 


m bribery. The discussi 


could bn ho 





Ission, as there 
} 





] 
{ 
! 
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**T hope there will be a new election, The newspapers pretend that 
Democratic business men don’t want a new election. That is « mistake. 
It is also a mistake to pretend that Democrats are crazy to put Tilden into 
office, and will be content with nothing which does not accomplish that 
ol The truth is they care very little whether Tilden or Hayes is to be 
the next President, but they do care for an honest and fair decision of the 
question, and they don’t believe they have had that vet—not believing that 
the decision of the Commission is an honest decision. I don’t know a 
single Democrat who believes it to be honest. 

‘Tf we had a new election, we should be sure of Florida this time, and 
probably get several Northern States in addition to those we had last fall 
At any rate, there would hardly be achance for so close a question as there 
was last time, and anything is better than a President elected by fraud, as 
more than half of the citizens of the United States would believe Hayes to 
be—and believe it on the best of evidence.—Yours, R. B. M.’ 


yect. 





Our answer is that when you set up a court -of arbitration 


and submit «ll questions to it—that is, not only what are your 
rights but what is the proper mode of ascertaining your rights—you 
are estopped from calling upon your adversary to disregard the de- 
cision because it is inhis favor, and do “ substantial justice ” out of 
his own head. This would convert all arbitration and all peaceful 
modes of deciding controversies into a farce, and might, as in the 
Alabama ease, result in downright dishonesty. The dispute sub- 
mitted to the Electoral Commission was not that of Hayes and Til- 
den, but that of the two great parties which took part in the election. 
and they did not agree to leave it to either Tilden’s or Hayes’s 


i 
’ 
| 


sense cf honor, but to the opinions, however formed, of the fiftee 


members. It has decided that Congress has no right to go behind 
the returns, and that the person whose election is certified in a cer- 
tain way is the lawful President. If Congress has no right to go 
behind the returns, @ fortiori Hayes has not; and if we have 

right to ask Hayes after this decision to see for himself whether he 
was lawfully elected, and act accordingly, we should have the right t 

ask all eandidates for the Presidency hereafter to do the same thiig, 
and we should find ourselves in the very scrape trom which the 
Commission has delivered us, and the result of no election would 
ever be ascertained until the candidates had consci: lv 
amined the procedure in each State, to see if it was regular and 
honest. Before the Commission was formed Haves had a res; 
bility from which the judgment has delivered him. To have taken 
an office awarded him by the Louisiana Returning Board and the 


count of the President of the Senate under the dictation of t Re- 
publican Desperadoes, and in the teeth of the protest of the othe 


would have been an aet of brigandage: to 


i ran to \ 
court to which all parties agreed to leave the dispute has de 
this decision. What oar corresp ent 
appeal from the Co ~ ’ | |! ( 
ease Haves eo 5 ft t of ) 

othe ppenl to } CONNEC H e of r 
l Or some Ov of those ( = 
mentalists pra ED, NA’ 


r the past vear—the Wonthly (vols. 42,55 


I] ARPER & BROS. send us the bound v 
ithe P r (vol, 9 The M ali for t! }) 


by * Daniel Deronda’ and the admirable Centenr 


ma 


is also remarkable for its Centennial illustrations, 
sure to be in request a hundred vears hence if not 
we must candidly say that their value will \ 
rick Saunders’s *‘ Our National Jul 


pilation of Fourth of July orations delivered last 4 \ S 


of the Union. 1 being read s sha 

ed, but it is not without interest, tho \ \ 

record of the most brilliant bursts of oratory.” ** As a pe { \ 
of historic data and valuable statistical information.” w 

posed it worthy of an inde: The Annual R L} 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution for IS75 

the usual interesting exhibit of the important work t . 

Among the various papers in the appendix by far t! rest Dr. ¢ 
C. Abbott's on the Stone Age in New Jersey | \ 

filling 1535 solid pages of text, and being illustrated by 223 w 

and other Indian implements. ——Some recent statistics of 1 1% 


’ 


Library show, by dividing annual expenditures by 








of a book « sts ten and a half cents Takin yr { . st ft { \\ 
a book may be kept out—one week—it pears 
expens than the common eit ting vw 
day On Thursday tne citizens of Phila \ 
formally endowing the John Welsh ¢ IP 
umd Literature in t University of Pennsvls 
tablet ‘in grateful nemoration Mr. Wels 
the Centennial managen ned part of ‘ 
fund is $50,000, Designe Sa personal t sy 
lition, t sum Was pted by Mr. Wels 
», Ma ! | . ~ 
onl Wi i 
\ Der The price w be $2.50 | 
& Houghton have in press a new volu by Mr. J 1} i 
Birds and Poets, w eg Papers..——R. W y ~ New York 
nounces the * Birds of Canada,’ by Henry A. \ f 1) 1 ( 
logical Survey The volume will be qua s \ 
Birds of America.’ and will cont i \ pag 
tions of Canadian birds of prey—we presum Mr. 3 
the well-known photographer of Montreal. The let ss will be poy r 
reading.—Lee & Shepard have nearly ready Mr. T. W. Hie : 
‘Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, in which t stol are told 
in the words of the explorers themselves or their qu t Knelish tra: 
lators. It will bea very w me \ Mr. : Young Folk 
History of the United States * has been t ted (i ' . 
Victories, of the M vid Sankey Hymns MoU L by D. Lothroy 
& Co, Boston \ * iis f Belf MI 1770-1875), by J 
Ww unson, W shed by I r, Short & Hart Portland 


Harper & Bros, will republish in this country Capt. Cameron's ‘ Acro 
Africa,’ and Mr. S ss ‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ (Thomas Edwat 
They have also in press * Peru,’ by Mr. E. George Squier.——The Lid 
Kb Bost V Q Mr. S. R. Crocker. has lately succumbed 
r-work, has been pur sod by Messrs. Edward Abbott and Edward Ii. 
Hiames, of the Boston ¢ eqationalist, It will continue to be a montt 
urn ftw ves, ——Mr. ar] Hillebrand has of late been publis! 
t si in} rnals on recent ren hy history. The 
ow appear, from a note in the January Deutsche Rundschan, to have been 
lapters ft d to he expected ‘History of France from the July 
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! i | bil ( j tiv wane f hi 
> / in which | f il 
! . In ft limits of am 1 
l th t theme wil not bea Hen 
\ n that som memorial I 
! Philadelphia, but he does 
the ill Which nav ¢ 
i e friends wl | 
{ t t S e numl ye mav mention 
\ t ‘ ning Is sure to interest. The ori- 
ly tak ind Poul ys WwW tha 1s 1 « t\ 
velopme! Son f thes aks} rian charact 
1 Juli ind of Portia and Bassanio. is very 
ere S < buys up the spendthrift) Bassanio’s 
m Belmont, t play (if we mav so eal 
weit y | t Then Ophelia ent with her 
n ! droops without being revived 
utt f is renched at the mention of Shakspere, 
I 
, ter which is certainly of doubtful 
q tions along with parodies of Shak 
i a! play were performed instead of 
| it { ron f the m TUZu is not i ies 
ide f the Peruvian romance o ld 
| M \ Since it is now s veurs sin t 
\ ! e known, it is hich time that | S 
f cley inventors of travell tales nd int 
Lof | ure the following prot which ¢ 





is perhaps none too strong. Mr. Squier writes 
vy of our publishers wish to give curren 
that they would knowingly do so. I feel en 
them against the productions, especially 
wi by a Frenchman named, or rather styling 
wh have appeared in various forms in_ this 
ist, and which have just now cropped out again 
Pt 
lL by him relating to Peru, with not over half a 
solut nd disgusting fabrication or caricature 
\t least, the illustrations are such as would be 
t from crude descriptions, ‘This impostor has 
a paper by Prof. Raimondi, of Lima (who has 
Peru occupying over twenty years), in the pre 


pre 
raphical Society of London, and by Seftor Don 
work on Lima. In the whole cirele of moden 


been perpetrated a more scandalous outrage on 
ution, than is contained in the publications of St 
aT I have photographs of many of the scenes, 
fesses to depiet which will support fully all that 1 
bruary is decidedly rich in etchings, the copy 
f W III. as a child, in the Althorp gallery, 
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Durand in engraving by Israhel van Meckenen 
{ Prof. Colvin’s intelligent ar | n 
chers, Other pi pers, by Messrs. Ham rand 
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“ale and A, W. Warren 


rather meagre | 


Moran 
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Velas- 


motive of ort Inv’s “5 Anti- 


! I] tvle is brilliant and « ed, though a little timid, and he 
{ ‘ i painting-like pie f characterization whenever he 
plate The return t month to Europe of Sr. Castellani will be 

» Mr. Ferris a verv higt f the lian connoisseur 





this artist the remaining fragment of the 


h covered the | 


velvet pull wi ier of Fortuny at the cere mV ¢ f his inter- 

I Che original cloth, described as being ‘* large as a room,” was cut 
to fifty } s by Sr. Castellani, who had organized the demonstration 

each piece was stumped with a seal and given to a friend of lortuny, ex- 
pt the fragment now intended for Mr, Ferris. The latter artist having 


Fortuny 
>to recall so vividly the aspect of his subject that Sr. Castel 
This 


ww in the possession of Mr. Coates, the publisher, and the tes 


in ideal cartoon in fusain, representing lying in state, 
had the fortune 


lani distinguished it as the best delineation of the scene in existence 
drawing is n 


timonial to its value, in the form of the relic alluded to, may be soon ex 
~ cle 
—The annual report of the President of Harvard College for 1875-6 is 


| 
than a reeord of 


etween 1862 and 1876 it appears that the income of 


le more steadily-increasing influence and pro 


In the fourteen years | 
the University nearly trebled, its property doubled, its land in Cambridge 
nearly doubled, and its buildings increased from eighteen to twenty six 


wwumber of students has of course kept pace with this material develop- 





if more than doubled in thir 





yyears. In the college proper the 


number was in 1846-7 only 272, while it is now 821. The professional 
schools show a more intermittent progress, the Law School having now only 
1846-7, and the Medical School having 22% 


This comparative want of vigor Mr. Eiiot attributes to the 


187 students, against 132 in 


150 


unwholesome competition of mushroom schools which have sprung up all 


against 


untry during the last thirty years, and the increasing lax 


itv of 


the rules of admission to the learned professions, which of course hay 





f schools that endeavor to maintain a high standard, 


o 





‘a dangerous temptation even to the best schools to adapt their re 
to the prevail 
1 both the I: 
dence and of instruction, and so temporarily diminished the 


, 
nts: but 


ng demand for hasty and inadequate preparation. 
iw and medical schools raised their standard of. resi 


number of 
it is gratifving to learn that the ‘‘strong reaction ” outsid: 


which has set in in favor of strict rules of admission to these learned pro- 


fessions, and the position shown by courts and legislatures to demand of 
tes reasonable preparation, have turned the current in the opposite 
for the last 


both schools, 


candida 


direction, so that four y of 


ars there has been a steady gain 
numbers in Though the standard in the Law School has 
anced there is still room for improvement, and it will be 


it reaches the level proposed by Judge Story in 1829-30. 


ere uly ady 
some time before 
In the annual catalogue of that year it was announced that the course for 
graduates of colleges would be three years; for non-graduates, five. This 
standard lasted for five years, and from the time of its abandonment ** the 
school gradually declined by a series of small descents until in 1869-70 all 
persons who had been eighteen months in the school were entitled to the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws, without examination or enquiry of any sort 


into their attainments.” Mr. Eliot adds that ‘* the rapid rise of the school 


from this humiliating position during the past seven years gives strong 
assurance that in due time it will return substantially to Judge Story’s 
original position.” 

The 


amount of money annually paid by the University to young men of merit, 


—Mr. Eliot discusses the Scholarship question at some length. 
who require aid in their education, has reached the sum of $42,903.23, and 
‘ints out that the administration of this useful charity is full of difli- 
‘* without the safeguard of that 
makes harmless the dependence 


mutual 
of 


The University must act 
affection 


on upon 


which, in most cases, 





sé , 1a : : 
it cannot get that hold upon its benefic 


that their 


his parenis,” and 


‘ries Which parents have whose children know own advantages 


have been procured for them by their parents’ thoughtfulness, labor, and 
self-denial,” yet it ‘Sought lo avoid impairing the self-respect and self- 


the youth whom it assists, and it should never hold up money 
ppropriate reward for scholarship.” But if the money 
t the effect of impairing self-respect and self-reliance it would 


had ne 


seem reasonable to expect a large part, say a half or a third, of the 
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witable aid in getting their edueation.”” The conditions of receivi 12 
his aid from the Protestant “ education societies.’ besides proof of 


poverty, are some such certificate as that the applicant is of 


‘hopeful 


piety,” or that he is “ called of God to the work of the ministry,” ¢ uupled 
with a declaration that he seriously intends to devote his life to the Chris- 
tian ministry—a declaration of a purpose which, as it is taken from boys 
of sixteen, may and very often does change, leaving the person who has 
made it and who is unable to repay the advances made him in a very pitia- 
ble plight. The actual state of the clerical profession does not, Mr. Eliot 
thinks, encourage the extension of the beneficiary method to other depart 
ments. The general drift of his remarks seems to be that great care ought 


to be exercise 


n the use of money for this purpose, and that the differ 


ence between “prizes” given outright for distinguished scholarship and 
I 


dvances made simply to relieve temporary necessity should be steadily 
mong the curiosities of the report we may call attention toa singular 
lustration of the milder manners which seem to have been spreading in 
this as in other colleges during the past few years. Everybody who has 
kept the run of college affairs since the war has noticed that externally, at 
least, there has been a remarkable decline in the spirit of riot and Jawless- 
ness, Which irresistibly impelled undergraduates of spirit to have fights, ob- 
struct the regular movement of horse-cars with impediments constructed ai/ 
hoe, to lock up and nail in professors, to reliéve themselves of the disa- 
greeable nuisance caused by the morning bell, by freezing it. to break the 


} 


windows of freshmen, and, above all, te dream of atime when a tar-barre] 
should be once again lighted on the top of the main building in the colleg: 
yard to confound and startle the wretched faculty. The prevalence of this 
spirit led in times past. chiefly to a great breakage of glass and furniture. 
and the damage caused in this way was made up to the colle 


ry 


» by a charge 
entered in term-bills as ** special repairs by general average,” and was paid 
by all students alike, the innocent as well as the guilty. And now it seems 
that of late years the amount of damage done in this way has so much di 
ininished, and the sum collected under the above bills has become so small. 
that the corporation has directed the charge to be discontinued, ‘* preferring 
that in the few cases where a thoughtless or ill-bred student damages col- 
lege property and does not repair the injury himself the cost of repairing 
t should be borne by the college treasury.” 


It is safe to say that the pro- 
mulgation of this rule in times much later even than the colonial days. so 
proverbial in college tradition for rakish excess, wonld have led to a serious 
leak in the income of the University. 


—The fifth volume of the new edition of the ‘ Eney lopwedia Brit 
ea’ (Boston : Little, Brown & Co.) does not fall behind it predecessors 


articles of scientific weight or literary interest. Among the most valuable 


are ‘*Canon,” by Dr, Davidson ; ‘* Capillary Action,” by Prof. Maxwell : 


“Caspian Sea,’ by Dr. Carpent 


Cartesianism,” by Prof. Caird ; ; 
‘ Catacombs,” richly Ulustrated, by Canon Venables ; “ Celtie Literature, 
by Prof. Sullivan ; “China,” by Prof. Douglas ; and “Chronology.” by 
W. L. R. Cates. ‘‘ Chemistry,” the joint production of three emi ent 


writers, is a book embracing 120 quarto pages. The minor arti 





the preceding volumes, of greatly unequal value, some being very elaborati 
and others (like “ Charles X.” 
Albert,” in which the connected events of one year, 1848—the rising in 
Sicily, the expulsion of the Austrians from Milan, ete.—are deseribed as 


of Sweden) quite inadequate. * Char 


taking place in ‘1847 and “ during the next year,” is unworthy of a 
so excellent a publication. “ Caucasus” 


varied and mostly un-English spellings, including suc] 


bewilders the reader with its 


barbarous ones as 


“ Dschufa” (p. 255) for Jufa, which finds its parallel in * Kainar 
234) for Kainarji. Some renderings of Hebrew words are also bad, such as 
“ Coheleth ” and ‘‘ Asaria ” 


gy,” the comprehensive work of a most 


for Koheleth and Azariah (p. 3). “ Chronolo- 
competent writer, is not free from 
slips. The words ‘* Weisburg,” * Dec. 21,” 
the close of the year 1848, are all more or less incorrect. Among the titles 
the entire omission of which strikes us in our cursory glance over the v 

ume are Chigi, Chimborazo, and Chivalry. For Capital Punishment we 
may perhaps look under some 


—In the late Admiral Charles Henry 
was remarkable for being at t] 


‘* Szikszd,"” and “ Mor,” near 





ation. 
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nent in the intellectual world But he now resur 

Classical studies, a strong impulse toward t 
ac quaint ince with Professor Peirce, wl 1 he was alw 

his teacher. In 1842 he was appointed to duty { ( ts \ 

at onee began a series of observations and reseat 


known as one of the most ac 
service has produced. His field of duty was | 


tween New York and Boston, where, among uty ert { 


the well known shoals which bear his name, Tl 

during the seven vears of his connection with ¢ ( Survey w 
bodied in a series of papers relating to th ! 

rents in harbors, the Gulf Stream, and other a ts. , { 
in the Memoirs of Academy of Arts Ss S 
Contributions to Knowledyg | ( S \ 
naturally became a member of the more | 

proving the harbors of the coast, whet ‘ound { G r 


Government 


] ' 
kind being as member of tl 
what navy-vards could be dispen i w | S40 ¢ 


for the preparation of an American 


Davis was at once charged with the work rl } \ 





Cambridge, because it was more easy t 
and the published material for such a work at llary i | 
versity than elsewhere The | \ { 
though not in all respects to be permanently 
trative machinery, was such as to. 
mathematical astronomy in this eountry thar 
ever had. Young menof talent wer ked for { 
ployed without regard to personal or politica 
ing to the r efficieneyv, and w ( i 
mat itieal or astro ical 1 i \ t 
almana In the work of the off \ i f 
and restraint which, though it 1m work | \ 
ee was verv favorable to the dev pn 
Besides men like Peir ind Walker, w i 
becoming nner l with his of) 2 .oF £ I P 
fessors Winlock and Newe: bh, ¢ wu vy W t 7 \W | } \ 
be cited as representatives of the men w W r i 
+} ¢ 1 wit + \ , { 
With the ex . 1 . ‘ 
tl vears, Da i R 
of } Y Hi shvd Y Kv Ww 4 \ { 
als ised with it =a / ha ‘ae | = 
plans of naval wk. He was t t 
Dupont fought the batth Port R y ( 
first foothold which it gained S ( \ 
In 1862 he succeeded Foote l t M i 
two severe battles and severa i f 
the rebel naval pow Mississip] i piured Mein- 
phis and met Farragu Vick x. In 1863 \ { tha f 
( rress for his milit s Wis ] ) grad Rear-Ad 
ral i made i Bb Naviga l l Navy D 
partment, v 1 had b y . ) In 1865 } 
Was i vd su N () \ \ 3 { “ 
ward was deta 1 3 » Ss tron . 
I] 12 Parag W volved 1 diy Ma. 
es es lhy M = Wats Wel \ | \ }- 
jected to much ¢1 sm by the in ( ore But he was fu 
V ivala best understood the restrictions unde 
vhich } vas In 1874 he wa ice m ippointed S e 
perinter the Observ vy and took an e part in fitting o , 
eX] = 1 : iusit of \ is | | { { { 
i i his a N tana y t| i id | minent i 
\ Adi il Davis 1 energy and dash as at il n ' 
s tas : v in his irvs, Were mu mere Ul f the | l 








society it rather sought that of th 
| congenial with his own, His relation 
vere his official subordingtes were singularly 
f L ci 1 so of 
! harge of works pul scientif 
entire ence of ¢ of jealou 
{ ] lr ition Of mieli l I } 
him ‘ de evervthing le combined ind 
' vith Christian courtesy in a way that made him a 
i n by wuom be was surrounded No human being 
) presence Was too vly to } llr ed with the 
y tl vy, and when arroyanece or Lr py tinence became insuf- 
re | }? lon influence gloved the hand which dealt the 
} 
ble brir us new t leath, at the age of fifty-six, of Herr 
1 th Creriman ¢ iat Born in € 


tristruhe, he settled when 
was produced in 1850 * Deborah,” his fi 
play, to be followed in 1856 by his **Sonnenwendhof,” his 


Isabell 


rtly after the 


in 1863, | 


Morel.” She 


IS6D, 


and in 1873 his 
if ** Deborah” he 
was appointed Archivist of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 


a Orsini” in 


first: performance 


As a play- 


wrig his work showed real literary power as well as a thorough under- 
wndin the requirements of the modern theatre, and for a quarter of a 
iry he was the leading dramatist of Austria. [lis prin ipal successes 


we h nentioned, and of his few failures it is not now necessary to speak. 
‘Sut Vale Farm” has been performed in London, and ** Madelein 
Morel,” adapted by Mr. Augustin Daly, was produced here in New York 
four vears ago. But none of his later works ever rivalled the success of his 
first. ** Deborah” has been set as an opera: it has been translated into 


and Bohemian ; 


part 


llungarian, 


itest triumphs in the 


achieved one of her 


Madame Ristori 
J maid 


of the ce ewish 


serted 


‘n, and by her 


performance of the same character in an American adaptation known as 
** Leah,” Miss Bateman first made good her claim to a foremost place 
among the actresses of the day 


Mosenthal’s death preceded by less than a week that of a veteran Eng- 


lish dramatist, Mr. John Oxenford, who for more than forty years had been 
writing for the stage. One of his earliest pieces, ° Twice Killed,’ translated 
son soir, M. Pantalon,’ had the 


unusual luck of being rendered back into English by one unacquainted with 


into French and set to music by Grisar as ‘ 


His knowledge of foreign literatures was full, and his translations 
Perhaps the best 


Hs origin, 


both in prose and verse were facile. of his literary work 


was his translation of the ‘Conversations of Goethe with Eckermanne 
Mr. Longfeliow in his ‘Poems of Places’ has made use of his versions of 


Béranger, than whom there is hardly a more difficult poet to translate 
lis dramatic work when original rarely rose above the ordinary level ; by 
far th part of it was ‘**adaptation,” generally from the French, at 


A foreign drama rather gained in vigor than 


ee} ss) 
mw Was very skKiilul, 


- 


his hands; his ‘ Porter’s Knot,’ for instance, is 


a better play than 


the *Crochets du Pére Martin’ whence it is derived. Most of his many 


ttions were probably commissions from managers, who could hardly 


{ 


hosen a safer hand. The writer thus employed was also the dramatic 


critic of the Times. This post is seemingly incompatible with copious 
Mr. Oxenford did not 


so, and it is to his eredit that he was never directly accused of 


dramatic authorship, especially to order, but 


ind if 
Ile was only by nature to dwell on whatever favorable 


venality. too prone 


features a performance might present. Thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of the drama and with the annals of the stage, entirely competent 


powerful position he held, a word from him, had he chosen to speak 


it, would have gone far to repress the wretched overgrowth of burlesque 
d sensation which in his time cumbered every theatre in England. But 
he did not choose, and the stage was left to work out its own redemption. 
When the good work at last began, when more harmonious acting and 
mas of a more elevated aim were again to be seen in England, Mr. Oxen- 


ford ceased to be the critic of the Times. Ilis successor, without a tithe of 
his special knowledge, is fortunately free from any trace of misplaced 


LIFIED WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

\| Rt. TACKSON’S pamphlet is divided into nine sections, of which the first 
f ‘The Defects of the Present Systems [of weight and 

We hardly need to be 


] . rptior 
_ 


measure}, and the Necessity for their Simplification.” 


ona Natural System applicable to most 


**Simplifled Weights €Nd Measures 
tior London and New York: E. & F. N, 
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stems of weight, 
of the author, 


v to dividing the werld at large 


reminded of the obvious 


ete., and this appears 


very deficiencies of our sy 


to have been the view who has de- 


voted this short section chiefl into several 


’s, discriminated according to their attitude 


iiegorie towards any plans of 
It is rightly taken for granted that no one will deny the expe 

n Ss e chance 
The second section deals with the defects and advantages of the French 
metrical evsctem vhiclk he author pronounces to be ** the ost , actical 
mnetrical system, which the author pronounces t ( the most unpractica 


system of weights and measures that h 


s perhaps ever been invented,” and 


one which ‘* required the most theoretical, sentimental, and revolutionary 
Let 
writing for an English audience, could not have characterized this system 
by three adjectives more fatal to its pretensions. The ‘‘ unpractical” na- 


ture of the metric scheme is shown by the fact that the ‘* Italians, Span- 


of nations to adopt it.” it be noted in passing that Mr. Jackson, 


iards, Portuguese, and Belgians (who have formally adopted this system) 
Holland and the 
the unique system of the 


cannot refrain from using their own measures as well.” 
Canton Vaud can alone be said to have made it 


land. 


while adopting the 


This the Dutch have been able to do by retaining the ancient names 
the 
intercourse 
not 


Vaud is subject to 
the other 
practically, adopted the 


new measures ; Canton 


inconveniences in its with cantons, 


though 


constant 


which have formally, system. 
Russia, Germany, England, and America are plainly not favorable to it. 
Its advantage is that its terminology is a kind of “lingua franead among 


scientific men, as the French language was at one time the language of 


A point which the 


is thus greatest among a class which does not require it. 


anuthor does not make is that its currency 
An example of this 


diplomats,” 


may be taken from thermometry. During Auwers’ investigation of the 


parallax of 61 Cygni at Konigsberg, three thermometers were used—a 


Celsius, a Réaumur, and a Fahrenheit. The very difference between these 
scales served as a check against error to the astronomer, while for any ordi- 
Mr. 


Jackson maintains that even for the masses the metric system is no more 


nary purpose such a multiplication of scales would be bewildering. 
than ‘fa pleasing snare.” The metre is a rather long yard of 3.2809 feet, 
and had its length assigned to it from the belief that it was one-ten-mil- 
lionth of the quadrant of the earth. 
that and therefore it is no longer ‘‘a natural standard,” but 
must be looked at simply as an inconvenient and revolutionary yard. The 
highest value, but many 


Subsequent investigations have shown 
it is not so, 
decimal subdivision and multiplication is of th 
of these multiples and sub-multiples ‘* are rather names than measures.’ 
‘*Who requires the decimétre, the decamétre, hectométre, or myriamétre ?’ 


’ 


Furthermore, the decimal division can be applied to any unit of length as 
well as to the metre, and that unit may be chosen from among the stand- 
ards which use has shown to be convenient and which have been made fa 
miliar through long service. 

The 


them agrees with one of another nation. 


French measures of surface are even worse off, as but one of 
Of the measures of capacity, 
the litre is the only one of practical value, and the only one in general use. 
Similarly in weights, ‘*the gramme is too large for the delicate purposes 
for which we employ grains, and the kilogramme is about double the 
pound of any other nation.” Even in France the /e//-kilogramme is the 
in common use ; and throughout the interior the old measures of 


“The attempt to decimalize the right 


weight 
land are in use to this day. 
angle by dividing it into 100 grades instead of 90 degrees, may be con- 
sidered as the reductio ad absurdum of the system”; and, although 
this is not a necessary part of the metric system, the expressions of 
the author can be defended. The practical proof of this is that the cen- 
tesimal tables of Borda, where the quadrant is so divided, are now com- 
pletely out of use, while the capital tables of Bremiker (5 and 4 place), 
where the degree is divided decimally, are coming rapidly into vogue. The 
true idea seized by Bremiker is that the xt is to be determined by conve- 
nience, but that when once chosen it must, if possible, be divided deci- 
We say ‘if possible,” meaning by this that convenient submulti- 
The tenth of a foot, 


for example, can never replace the English inch, except for a few special 


mally. 
ples, even if not decimals, must not be destroyed. 
applications in levelling, ete. Conventence, as proved by use, is the 
first test for a unit. Among American coins the eagle, the dollar, 
and the twenty-cent piece, although decimalized multiples and sub- 
multiples, are artificial, not real, units. This choice of units which expe- 
rience has shown to be convenient, is one of the points upon which Mr. 
Jackson chiefly, and we think rightly, insists. The admirable features 
of the metric system are its uniformity, its decimal divisions, and the 
mutual dependence of its various parts. 
for something *‘ logical” (so humorously treated by Richard Wagner in 
** Le Freischiitz”) has resulted, according to the views here 


The peeuliarly French demand 


his essay on 
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liil down, in the creition of a scheme which is abstractly perfect, but 


The succeeding sections treat of the “ Inadvisability of anv sweeping 
changes,” and of the ‘* Objects to be kept in view in remodelling our 


] 

system of weights and measures,” and contain useful and instructive 
ery" ] : . 

comparative ‘ Tables of weights and measures of. all 


if made fuller, would have enhanced the value of thi 





reference, although they are full enough for the argument 


The most important section of the book is devoted to the exposition of 





‘‘a rational system of simplifying British weights and measures.” The 


author proposes to take as a basis a mile,* which is not to be the old Len- 


don mile of 5,000 feet, nor yet the statute mile (since 1824) of 5,280 feet, 
bat a mile common to all nations—the geographical mile.+ Divide 


this into 6,600 new fect == 2,000 yards, ete. Each of these fret and 
yards will be only about one per cent. greater than the foot and 
verd. The square mile is to be divided into 900 aeres, the aere differ- 
ing by about three per cent. from the acre. The ewhie foot is in 
creased four per cent. The cubie foot of water is divided into five gallons, 
each three-tenths larger than the gallon, and the gallon is divided into ten 
pints, which vary but four per cent. from the pint. The new pownd is the 
weight of a pint, the grain is the weight of a minim of distilled water. 


The ouwnee differs four per cent. from the former ounce. ** None of these 
small measures can lead to an overdose of medicine through a mistake "— 
an important point in the transition period. ‘It is to be noticed that 
the proposed new measures of length, surface, and capacity vary only one, 
two, three, and four per cent. from the old ones.” The pound and ton are 
changed by the greatest percentages. 

The system thus proposed is a convenient one throughout if we take the 
foot as the unit of length (and the square foot or yard as that of surface}, 
instead of taking the mile, as the author proposes, and it is decimalized 
wherever possible. The mile in this system should be considered sim- 
ply as a multiple which is convenient and common to all nations, 
but the foot and yard are, and will remain, the English standards of 
length. The chief changes in the proposed system are in the measures of 
capacity and of weight, where they are of least account. Whatever may be 
thought of this system (which the author shows to be readily applicable to 
the measures of Germany, Austria, ete.), it seems clear that its fundamental 
idea is right. The present standards of length in England and America 
are practically convenient and quite as much ‘‘ natural” standards as the 
metre. Their length in terms of the earth’s quadrant is equally well known 
(through the labors of the English Ordnance Survey, the Coast Survey, 
ete) Any change should preserve these, adding to them useful multiples 
and sub-multiples on a decimal system, and these multiples should vary as 
little as possible from existing measures, 


Life and Times of William Samucl Johnson, LL. D., first Senator in Con- 
gress from Connecticut, and President of Columbia College, New York. By 
Ky. Edwards Beardsley, D.D., L.D., Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New 
Haven. (New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876. 8vo, pp. 218.)—Dr. Beardsley 
hes followed up his life of Dr. Samuel Johnson (see the Vation, No. 450) with 
that of his still more distinguished son. Like its predecessor, this book will 
be found a valuable contribution to the history of the period ; and it is one 
of the few books which might reasonably be complained of as being too 
brief. In many passages there is some obscurity resulting from over-com- 
pression, and in some cases we feel sure that the author might, if he had 
chosen, have added interesting and valuable information. For ex- 
ample, the nature of the Mohegan claim (p. 35), in relation to which 
Mr. Johnson was sent to England as agent of the colony, is not made 
at all clear; scme analysis of the case on both sides and the grounds 
on which it, was decided would have been very desirable. | Numerous 
extracts are given from Mr. Johnson’s correspondence and diary 
during the period of his agency. There is an interesting anecdote 
(p. 42) about Charles Townshend, Lord Chatham’s leader in the House of 
Commons (1767), whom Mr. Grenville succeeded in taunting in Parliament 
into a declaration that he dared and would tax America : 

‘*** Next morning,’ relates Johnson in his narrative, *I knew from an 
American and member of Parliament—a friend of ‘Townshend, with whom 
he and others had supped—that at supper he said, ‘*I have done a very 
foolish thing to-night, which Mr Grenville’s impetuosity has driven me 
into, to promise to tax America. I iove America and don't wish to harass 


* For shortness. we write the new measures in Italic, the old in Roman letters 

+ The geographical mile intended by the author and generally understood by 
men of science is one-sixtieth of a degree of longitude on the equator, measured 
on Bessel’s theoretical spheroid, and is equal to §086.4275 English feet. Uufortu- 
nately, this term is ambiguously used, being frequently applied to the nautical 
mile, ete. Some of our best books are not free from this error 
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them ; but eannot vou, gentlemen, tell me of some paltry tax to impose by 
t 
t 


which I can get out of this scrape, and stop the m hs of these w i 
disputants ?"°’ And so the tax upon tea was afterwards levied as ln 
least calculated to be disagreeable to the Ame in ' 
Dr. Beardsley appears to be somewhat rr | 
cluded paints, glass, ete., as we tr was | om ; \ 
abolished all the taxes but that on t 

Dr. Johnson—he received the d e of ! (x 
1766—was not in f r of resistance to Gre i | ; 
strength of England and the weakness \ ! i | \ hat 
‘*they might,” to use his own words, uttered in the cal f his 
vears, “*have made an amicable arrangement with Great Britain, and 
tinued with her until they would of course become independent, and 
ripe fruit, have fallen from the tree without any concussion or expenditu 
of blood and treasure” (p. 85). Nevertheless he did not ce his friends 
Ingersoll, Smith, and others, become a Tory, but remained mn 
in retirement at Stratford except when forced by circumstances into 4 
licitv. His fruitless mission of peace from the General Assembly of 
necticut to Gen. Gage, after the battle of Lexingt | " 


his own notes (p. 109), We will refer also to a pathetic letter (p. 187) f 


Silas Deane, at this time (1789) in disgrace and ex n | | When 
the war was over, the people of Connecticut w Wise ec! it 
a difference of judgment upon a past issue—even one so vital as it 
dence—was no disqualification for the labors of peace and S 

life. Dr. Johnson was made a delegate to Congress verv next veat 


1784, and continued to serve in this capacity until LIST, when he was n 
a member of the Convention which framed the stitut . to w 
document his name is signed ; he was the first Senator from his 1 ve 
State, and remained in the Senate until the removal of Congress to V) 


delphia rendered his membership incompatible with his presidency of 


Columbia College, to which he had been appointed in 1787. In the ¢ 
stitutional Convention -it was he, we are told p. 127), wl first py: 
the one irrepealable provision of the Constitution—that by w the 


States are equally represented in the Senate ; the compromise wl 
the Convention over the most perilous crisis in its history 
We find on p. 166 a letter to Dr. Noah Webster in reply t ; iiry 











as to the pronunciation of nveture s it was written in [S07 : 

“At the time IT went to England, in 1766, we proneu ithe word 
this country, you mention, as if it was spel ter; when Larrived in Eng 
land I found it was universally pronounced nature, with the full sound of 
the wu. and I heard nothing of the ¢7 pronunciati until the latter part of 
my residence in country, when I first heard it at the theatre, at the 
time when Powell, Holland, ete, were the princi actors, after Mr 
Garrick had almost retired ; and IT perceived that it was adopted by sor 
of the vounger barristers and members of Parliament. but had not become 
common. Mr. Sheridan, who had been the preceptor of Mr. Wedd 
and many other eminent speakers at that time, began to be considered : 
creat degree the standard of pronunciators. How he has determined it 


vou will see by his dictionary. 


Dr. Johnson died in 1819 at the age of ninety-tw 


The She King ; or, The Book of Ancient Poetry, translated into F 


lish verse, with Essays and Notes. By James Legge, D.D.. LL.D. Profes 
sor of Chinese in the University of Oxford Lond Tritbner & ¢ 

1876. Pp. 431.)—Those of our readers who take an interest in Orientel 
literature have, doubtless, become wel! acquainted with the name of James 


Legge, the recently-appointed Professor of Chinese at Oxford, who had 


] , < ‘ Se) } ’ oat “ar 
gkong since 1839 as a missionary, and there 





resided in Malacea and Hon 
; 


| brought out his careful trar 
works included under this designation, Dr. Legge has published seven 


ms of the Chinese classics, Of the nine 


| with the text, forming as many large octavo volumes When the re- 
maining two are finished we shall be in possession of the best version of 
the series extant in any language. In order to render his labors aecessible 
to general readers he has re edited three volumes without the Chinese text 
and exegetical notes, of which the present is the third, and the most inte- 
resting by far of the whole to the general reader. 
It differs from the two which precede it, however, in that the transla 
tion has been entirely recast, and, instead of the bald and prosaic version 
| in the larger volume, we have the odes in an easier-flowing dress, which 
invites our perusal and will reward our study. A comparison of the two 
fully proves this to have been the wisest course, if the author wished to 
make his readers acquainted with the character of this mest ancient of 
Chinese poetical writings and to interest them in the themes and times — 


to which they relate. In his introduction Dr. Legge says : 
‘**When I had resolved to publish the present volume I had no hesita- 


tion in deciding that the rendering of every piece should be a faithful 











’ t ight at first of republishing, side by 
! t nl irs \ k tt } 
a j } 1 " ‘ 
F ‘ 
I} \ 1, | 
; { l \ 
‘ 1 
| ‘l 
i ila iy ! stl eed 
i i rs will, I hop siti 
{ Poem ! is awh ] het b dittie 
} t| | and n ers made 
ss be | hh, t) is Wit) 
{ from them of the. Land mann 
| ext furnishes Just the information which can guide the schola 
lesires to leart nething of the a nt litera of the ¢ nese, to 
this volur ‘ f the m titi | Lt > King’ has ex- 
' in influence uy the mind of China, during t twenty-five centu- 
e if wa evised and . 1 | ( l wl h cannot | esti 
! without bt ull x na 1 of the history and literatur of the 
! These 305 Ww! rcompri rm Wwh ollection, are committed 
memory by myriads of lents up to the } it day, and the thoughts 
{ expressions conta { therein have permeated their ideas nd 
tings from age t pn ps more than the Psalms of David have 
vn I} i ul non the Chin “rive 1 range of over 


m Bc. 1719 to 5 heir production, and they 


thus identified with t feudal times of the nation, and wer probably culled 
it of thousands of similar ballads and songs now Jost. One who « mpares 


them with the relics of G ian and Hebrew poetry will, of course, be di 
ppointed in thei imited range of thought and sublimity of diction ; but 
if they did not come to us from an entirely independent urce, where 
ild we have tl rrounds for any comparison at all of such different 
’ ft hum mind ? This is the very difliculty the 
( long ido still, labor under—that they have no 
rT e literature of Western nations with their own : and 
\ t students like Dr. Legge, who furnish us with 
ning what the best products of Chinese genius are. 
forind our introducing more than one example 
date is placed at about 1 1100. Its subject-mat- 
t t to se readers Mort poem, beginning, ** Wood- 
, The title is * The Kan tang, narrative The love 
emory of the Duke of Shaow makes them love the 
rested 





sweet pear- 

low its branches ¢ 
Spoil not its shade 
For Shaou’s chief laid 

Beneath it his weary head 


‘Oclip not that sweet pear-tres 
ach twig and leaflet spare 
lis sacred now 
Since the lord of Shaou, 
When weary, rested him there 
uch not that 


Ot weet pear-tre 


fit now. 


Bend not a twig 
rhere 


long ago 
stories show 
dt) chie 





f Shaou 


Dictionary. A> dese riplion « f tools, 


truments, machines, pro« and engineering : history of inventions : 


eneral technological vocabulary ; and digest of mechanical appliances in 


cience and the arts. By Edward H. Knight, Civil and Mechanical En 
ine Illustrated with upwards of 6,000 engravings. Vol. III Pan- 

m New York Hurd & Houghton. 1876)—At nearlv the three- 
t} this important work conles to an end. We have already, 
in s previous volumes, expressed our opinion of Mr, Knight’s 





lertaking, but we are glad to make the completion of it an opportunity 





for repeating with emphasis the praise which we bestowed upon it in the 
beginning. In fact, there is in this final volume even an ampler measure 
both of text a strations than we had reason to expect, showing that 
the conscienti oroughness of the editor and the liberality of the pub- 

hers have held ttathe end. Altogether the * Mechanical Dictionary’ 
I e reckoned among t trophies of the Universal Yankee’s Centennial 
year. Among the leading topics of the present volume we may allude to 
Psp Printir i vy, Reaper, Sewing-machine ; Steam, Steamboat, 


r.4 ‘ » Steam- hammer and Steam-plough: 

\V 1 Wo «l-w rkit - im hines Under Printing Ww have, on 
1792. a handy table showing tl st of one ream and of 100 sheets of paper 

t various weights per ream a cost per po nd; and so, likewise, under 
Steam i n, p. W220, a tal the elastic force, temperature, volume, and 
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density of steam under various temperatures and pressures. Under Sewing- 
! i¢ we have a classified list of machines and attachments patented in 
country from Feb, 21, 1842, to Mar. 9, 1875 vering eleven 

! f fi print ins tripl mons \long with t i full-page plate 
» tl \ t less than 68 machine stitches. Other interesting 

es Telephone, not quite brought down to the date of Mr. Bell’s 

l ! vellous experiments, but giving a history of the steps leading to- 
wards it ; Torpedo ; Tunnel; Ventilation, with a sectional view of the 


Senate wing of the Capitol at Washington, showing the pressure and ex- 
Water-metre, ete. The 
Ilowe truss, made famous by the Ashtabula disaster, is pictured under 


haust ventilating apparatus ; Washing-machine ; 


Truss-bridge and W ooden-bridge. Some of the cuts representing Shoe- 


inaking machines are extremely interesting. ‘Type setting machines to the 


number of more than 70 are enumerated, and are a melancholy exhibit of 


labor not vet fully, much less fairly, rewarded. 


A feature of this Dictionary which we formerly pointed out as of 
great utility—namely, the alphabctical list of things and names pertaining 


to a given art or industry, which is subjoined to the generic term and 


serves as an index to the details or as a reminder of a forgotten technical 


is very prominent in this volume. We may refer for examples of 


name 


this to the articles Photography, Railway engineering and plant, Ship- 
building, Steam-engine, Vehicle, Weapons and accoutrements, Wheel, and 
especially Wood. 


cation for the craft selected. 


To follow out one of these lists would be no mean edu- 
We conclude by saying that this Dictionary, 
whose usefulness is appreciated in the Patent Office, is itself an adjunct of 
our patent system which can hardly fail to bear fruit in our inventive soil. 
(roethe’s West-Eusterly Divan. Translated, Introduction 
Notes, by John Weiss. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877.) 
requires some hardihood to attempt to put into English Goethe’s lyrical 
In 


with and 


It always 


poems, and the ‘ West-dstlicher Divan’ seems as unpromising as any. 
the first place, this collection contains few of his best poems, admirable as 
many of them are, and then the Eastern flavor which pervades the 
greater number, although it is not given yndue prominence, is yet sufli- 
ciently marked to make the work of translation, which was sure to be 
hard, even harder. One is safe in saying that only those who wanted 
to study Goethe thoroughly would read the whole of the ‘ Divan,’ while 
took such a degree of interest in him would probably 


any one who 


know enough German to read his poetry in the original. But granting 
that there are readers who prefer to turn to a translation, Mr. Weiss as- 
sures them they will find that he has preserved **the structure of each 
verse, the strict number and sequence of them, the whole system of rhym- 
ing.” Outwardly this is true, yet the grace and beauty of the original 
have almost wholly vanished. 





Where Gocthe"used a simple, lucid phrase, 


idk 
the translator too often renders it by some painfully literal, grating Eng- 
lish line which is almost unintelligible. Who, for instance, can find this 
clear ? 
‘* Who can tell of her fulfilling! 
Bottom of such depth who Knows ¢ 
She, self-felt, with song o’erspilling, 
Self-made to the mouta it goes, 
“ Among al’ ye poetesses 
Equal to her is not one : 
When she sings. myself she blesses, 
Yourselves ye sing and love alone.’ 

The faulty grammar of the first line of the second stanza is a trifle in 
Another example, taken from the 
will 
of the original is given in the 


comparison with the general obscurity. 
beautiful poem beginning, ‘* Ach, um deine feuchten Schwingen,” 
show how unsatisfactorily the smoothness 
translation, which here has only the roughness of a literal version without 
the accuracy. The German runs thus : 


** Die Bewegung deiner Fliigel 
Weckt im busen stilles Sebnen ; 
Blumen, Auen, Wald und Hiigel 
Stehn bei deinem Hauch in Vhriinen. 


‘Sag’ ihm, aber sag’s bescheiden ! 
Seire Liebe sey mein Leben: 
Freudiges Gefiihl von beiden 
Wird mir seine Nihe geben.”’ 
Mr. Weiss renders this as follows : 
‘In the breast a quiet longing 3 


Wakes at motion of thy wing, 
Tears on flower. hill, and meadow 
In thy breath are gathering 
‘** Say to him, but say it lowly, § 
That his love is all my life; 
Joyous touch of both he gives me 
bi When his nearness ends theirstrife.”’ 
the 


It is unnecessary to give more examples of the faults which fill 
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